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HANDSOME NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


‘* It would be something of a problem to discover a more delightful volume of literary 
A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS reminiscences. The ‘books’ in question are certain bibliographical treasures in the 
By Mrs. James 1. Fields. Miustrated with library of the late James T. Fields—presentation volumes many of them, and all asso- 
mg a Autograph Facsimiles, ete. ciated in some intimate way with famous English authors—enriched with annotations and 
Ceti additions either by the authors themselves or by distinguished poseessors. The volume is 

most handsomely gotten up."”— Boston Beacon. 


























‘* Tt will be remembered that Pomona married a certain Jonas, a young mar of eccen 
POMONA’S TRAVELS tric ways and dry humor. They make a journey abroad, and their experiences are as 
A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder @Djoyable as those of the days at Rudder Grange. The book is capitally illustrated.” — 


Gra’ from her former Handmaiden. 
By Frank i Stockton. Fully tiiustrated 22800" Transoript. 


OY A. Veees. Teme, 06-00, IN UNIFORM STYLE: Rudder Grange. iJlustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $2 00. 


“ The two volumes, in a box, $4 00. 
‘* A charming picture of Southern life. Mr. Castaigne has caught th4 very essence 
POLLY: A CHRISTMAS and spirit of Mr. Page’s story, and with his graceful embellishments ‘ Polly’ is bound to 


RECOLLECTION captivate all.. It has charming qualifications as a gift book.’”"— Boston Herald. 
By Thomes Nelson Page: ,ljustrated by A. = ry SIMILAR STYLE: Marse Chan. Illustrated by W..T. Smedivy. Meh Lady. 


_ Illustrated by C. 8. Reinhart. Each, small folio, $1.50. 


- 


& 
s Mrs. Burton Harrison writes: ‘‘The history of Piccino’s ‘two days’ is as delicate 
PICCINO " as one of the anemones that spring in the rock walls facing Pivcino’s Mediterranean 
AND OTHER CHILD STORIES a study rather than a story.of child.Jife’ . . . The other storles in the book have 
By Ben Prenene. nh ire eit. eee the charm of their predecessor fi material and manner. .. . A delightful volume, 
Illustrated. $1. in fair print, and furthermore embellished by Mr, Birch’s graceful and sympathetic 
drawings.” 
s 


‘*A popular study of the character and habits of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, 

WILD BEASTS Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. ~ The wide and exact information 

{Som “nl re. Pay 8 Sell-pege embodied in the book makes it a volume which; while it instructs, never fails to entertain 
and divert the reader.”—- Philadelphia Press. 


s 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR ‘This diary of a year’s observations of bird life is a delightful study, in which the 
B nl U. Pevkburet. With 84 Ilestret® birds of winter and summer are discussed with the enthusiasm of the poet and the 
et 2mo, $1.50 ak: spa ate knowledge of the scientist.” — Philadelphia Preas. 


$s Professor Shaler treats, in the present volume, with a subject that he has Jargely 

SEA AND LAND made his own, discussing, in his popular style, the conflict between land and water, as 

Features of Coasts and Oceans, with Special Shown on the seashore, in beaches and harbors, and the phenomena of icebergs and sea 

hg gy bed the Life of San. Frof. depths. The book is fully illustrated from the author’s photggraphs of curious and 
significant phases of the realm of nature with which he deals. 


THREE YEARS OF 
ARCTIC SERVICE ‘The volume is one that no American can afford to leave uvread. It is a story to 


An Acrount of the Lady Franklin Bay Bx- be told again aud again to every new generation. The interest in it will never grow less. 
on of ——. ay Gon. 4, It is one of the great and influential elements in the making of the nation.”—The 
Hileuteated: “v0, $5.00. 7 Independent. 


bad 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d 8t., New York. 
(RETATL DEPARTMENT.) 








| Senp For List or 


100. 
| STANDARD BOOKS 


|| (Single volumes and small sets, in every 
department of literature). 


|  Inspecial leather bindings, suit- 
able for dainty presents to culti- 
vated people, at moderate cost. 
ALS0 
Catalogue (Nos XI,) of 


Choice 


ENGLISH Books 


(Including some rare sets and 
beautiful illustrated volumes), in 
rich bindings, for private libraries 
and for presents. 
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After all, it rests with our- 
selves as to whether we shall 
live in a World Beautiful. It 
depends little on external scen- 
ery, little on those circum- 
stances outside our personal 


control. Like the kingdom of heaven, it is not a 
locality, but a condition. * * * Like the kingdom 
of heaven the World Beautifu! is within; and it is 
not only a privilege but an absolute duty so to live 
that we are always in its atmosphere. Happiness, 
like health, isthe normal state. Live in the sweet, 
sunny atmospbere of ghee J and light and exalta- 
tion—in that love and loveliness that creates the 
World Beautiful. [Pages 11 and 16.) 


Second Hdition, 

The World Beautiful.—By Lilian Whit- 
ing. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00; white and 
gold, $1.25. 

At all Bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
' BOSTON. 


CHOIGE NEW IMPORTATIONS, 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 


8 WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


A of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Books, near mostly selections 
8 


superb collection 
= and Curious 
private libraries recently 
“oA com Oeee " and will be sent 
mn all ihe new Pree Novels and Fine Art pub- 


CALENDARS FOR 1895. 


DUTCH TILES. 


A Calendar ‘for 189%. Published by the Channing 
: Auxiliary. 


SCENES FROM THE LAND OF DIKES AND WIND- 
MILLS IN BLUE AND WHITE 
HALF-TONES, 


Pree, $1,00. Orders filled by mail. 
Address 














St, Wicholas | 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 








In 1895 


St. NICHOLAS will have five great 
serial stories, more of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘' Jungle Stories,’’ more 
** Brownies,’ E. S. Brooks's st 

life of Napoleon, suggestive arti- 
cles by Brander Matthews, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Prof. Hornaday, 
etc , practical papers, short stories, 
delightful verse. ‘It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 














A Subscription 


makes the best possible Christmas 
ift. On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give | $ 
November number free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
cate sent to those who wish to use 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00, 




















The Christmas 
Number, Sold every- 


where, 2 
cents, is a roval gift-book in itself, 
— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 














The Bound Vol- 
ume, containing the num- 


bers of the past 
yvear,—more than rooo pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 


PDL LIL LIS LL PIPES 








Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
Union Square, New York. 


eee 


STUDENTS, AUTHORS, SCIENTISTS. 


Bibliographic, literary, scientific und technological 
work of aut descriptions. Correspondents in all Univer- 











sities and Libraries of Europe and America. Research | . 


and investigation conducted, bibliograph‘c material col- 
lected, translations made, in all branches of literature, 
science and téchnology. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC BUREAU, 
Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
SUGGESTIONS ON GOVERN/IENT 
BY 
S. E, MOFFETT. 


Polititical revolutions do not last. This book deals 
with the problem of keeping the government, local, state 
and national, always clean, free from ism, and 
responsive to the popular will, without periodical up- 
heavals. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Published by 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Chicago and New York. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and zoth St., is open every week day from 
* trhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. We Ticheta required. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3. 50. 
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Franklin and Geary Sts., San Francisco. 
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CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘* Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 





RRICE PERIODICAL PRICE 
$2 50 Advance (new sub)... ....... $2 40 
1 50 American Agriculturist....... I 40 
4 — American Musician.......... 3 25 
See IAMOUR Sas enw Wace be Ge 9 0 oe 4 25 
4 — Art Amateur............... 3 75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 40 
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NASTERPIECES 


IN PHOTOGRAVURE., 


REMBRANDT 


Seventeen of his Masterpieces, from 
the Collection of his Pictures in 
the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in 
Photogravure by the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Company. With an Essay 
by Frederick Wedmore. In large 
Portfolio, 27 in. by 20} in. 


The Collection of Rembrandts in the 
Cassel Gallery enjoys the distinction of 
consisting of a group of unsurpassed 
masterpieces, and of the twenty-one 
pictures now in the Museum, seventeen 
have been selected for reproduction. 
These are printed on the finest Japanese 
paper. 

The first twenty-five impressions of 
each Plate are numbered and signed, 
and are for sale at the net price of 
$150.00 per set. The price of the im- 
pressions after the first twenty-five is 
$100.00 net per set. 


LIST OF THE PICTURES IN’ 
EACH PORTFOLIO: 
fortrait of Rembrandt. 
Study of an Old Man. 
Portrait called “ Coppenol.” 
Portrait of the Poet Krul. 
Portrait of Saskia. 
Rembrandt with a Helmet. 
A Young Woman's Portrait. 
A Man's Portrait. 
The Holy Family. 
A Winter Landscape. 
The Landscape with a Ruin on 
the Heights. 
Portrait of Nicolaus Bruymingh. 
A Man in Armour. 
Portrait of an Architect. 
An Old Man's Portrait. 
Head of an Old Man. 
JSacob’s Blessing. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





Their ae ag 
By W. D 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Journey. 

y W. D. Howe rts. Holiday LHdition. 
Fully illustrated by Crirrorp CasLeton, 
and bound in very attractive style from a 
design by Mrs. Whitman. Crown 8vo, $8. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 

With a biography of Omar Khayyam, and 

56 superb Illustrations by Exrisv Vepper. 

Popular Hdition. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 

The Last Leaf, 

A OxiveR WeENDELL Hoitmes. Popular 
oliday Hdition. With a touching Prefa- 

tory Letter by Dr. Holmes and many illus- 

trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year Book, 
Selections from Dr. Holmées’s prose and 
poetry for Every Day of the Year. Witha 
fine portrait. Attractively bound. 16mo, $1. 
The Story of a Bad Boy. 
By Tuomas Baitzy Atprion. Holiday 
dition. With numerous Illustrations by 
A. B. Frost. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition ot one of Mrs. Wic- 
GIn’s most popular stories. Fully and artisti- 
cally illustrated by Otiver Herrorp. $1.50 


Little Mr, Thimblefinger and His Queer 
Country. 

A delightful book for young folks (and 

older ones). By JozL CHANDLER Harris, 

author of the %i Uncle Remus” books. 

Fully and charmingly illustrated by OLIver 

Herrorp. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


In Sunshine Land, 
Poems for Young Folks. By Epirn M. 
Tuomas. Illustrated by Karnarine Pyze. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 
When Moliy Was Six. 
A delightful story of charming literary 
quality. _By Exiza Orne Wairz, author 
of ‘« Winterborough. ” With Illustrations 
by Karnarine Pyiz. An exquisite holi- 
day book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 
The Favorite Series, 
Four beautiful books, including Mr. At- 
DRIoH’s ‘* Majorie Daw, and Other Stories,” 
Mr. Harre’s ‘‘ Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
Mr. Warner's ‘‘ Backlog Studies,” and 
Miss Jewsrtr’s ‘‘ Tales of New England.” 
Each has an etched title-page and a 
trait frontispiece. Tasteful 
Holiday style, $1.25 each; 


box, $5 
POETRY. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
Complete in a new Cambridge LHdition. 
with a et sketch, notes, index 
to titles first lines, a portrait, and an 
engraving of Whittier’s Amesbury home. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; Shalt calf, gilt 
top, $8.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 

Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
New Handy Volume LHdition. In four 
beautiful volumes. With four portraits 
and a view of Whittier's Oak Knoll home. 
Uniform with the Handy Volume Longfel- 
low. 4 vols., 16mo, $5.00; half calf, extra, 
eS top, $9. 7b; full morocco, flexible, in fine 
eather box, $9. 75; full ealf, flexible, $12.45 

Unguarded Gates, and Other Poems. 
oF 9s T. B. Atpricn. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


} eon book containing ~ poems written by 
Mr. Aldrich in the last six years. 


bound in 
e set, in a 





153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Popular 


Illustrated Books 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
The Count of Monte Cristo, 


(New and accurate translation.) 


The Three Musketeers, 


(250 illustrations by Maurice Leloir.) 
Boswell’s Johnson, 
The Alhambra and Sketch Book, 
Milton’s Poems, 
Scott’s Poems, 
Tennyson’s Poems, 
Lorna Doone, 
Cambridge Book of Poetry, 
Jane Eyre, ete. 


The above in 2 vols. each 12 mo, boxed, 
attractively bound as follows: Cloth, gilt- 
top, $3.00 per set; half white, gilt back and 
corners, gilt top, $3.00 per set; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00 per set. 

These volumes have been carefully edited 
and illustrated at great expenee, and are 
especially adapted for Holiday* Gifts or Lib- 
rary use, 


Descriptive catalogues »nt on application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 








After reading this fascinat- 
ing story for girls we find 
ourselves wondering whether 
a new Miss Alcott may not be 


\about to enter the ranks of 


our writers for young people. 
Not since the days of “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl” have we 
read such a fresh, wholesome 
and yet lively and interestiug 
story. * * * The story is 
full of incident and life, and has park of go” all 
through. * The book is remarkable for its 
de.ightfully realletie touches. id 


The home life of the nae a family and the 
unselfish wife and mother are all touched with ten- 


derness and give the s' acharm which readers 
of Folk ogee Prendecars fs appreciate. Says the 
Tra Pp 


Another Girl’s Experience. 
LEIGH WEBSTER. 


A story for girls, illustrated “Ks soumte Me- 
Dermott. 16fo. _ ee $1.25 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, -ieosemirad 





A Century of Charades. BOSTON. 
= WitiiaM Baeiiamy. a ag sypetelers oo nee 
charades, ingen co 
worked out with remarkable Sutil and anaes many | WANT nae 
of them genuinely poetical. 18mo, $1 iy yy ry be eens vite ara 
Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by ae. must be without 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. ities MILLER, © 





11 East 17th Street; New York. 





oT ae 1612, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MACMILLAN & COPMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





New Volume by the Author of “ Lachrymae Musarum.” 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 


WitttamM Watson. Uniform with ‘‘The Poems of 


B: 
Also an Edition de Luxe, printed throughout on J. Dickinson & Co.’s 


William Watson.” 


2mo, cloth, gilt to 
hand-made paper, é ate 


Price, $1,25, 
limited to fifty cop 


numbered. Price, $3.50, net. 


ies, 





By the same Author. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


New od sporrengst by the Author. With additions and a new portrait. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25, 


*,* Also, an Hdition de Luxe, printed on Eoglish hand-made paper, 8vo, $8,20,ne’ 
“Is fall of the rich charms of genius, and we admire him for the English 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEIS OF AUBREY 
DE VERE. 
Edited with Preface by Gzorce E. WoopBerry, Professor of Literature, 


Columbia College. 12mo, gilt top, uniform with * Ballad« and Bar - 
Room Ballads,” * The Poems of W iiliam Watson,” etc, $1.25. sein 


‘*The sympathy of the poet with the ancient Irish spirit must have 






















been fed with patriotic fervor, akin to renewed inspiration, to permit him to 
render the old lays of his country with such fidelity to their native gevius. 
EN ‘These poems of Aubrey de Vere—to characterise them largely—are 
a oS amg - _ in Lge ane there - pete AS them—in 
ness, their luminousnegs, the ace—which suggerts Fra Angeli 
the halo of Christian Art.”—From the Preface. - nie 


patriotism that thrilis through his English songs.”—The Independent. 


THE ELOPINC ANGELS. 
ACaprice, By WILLIAM WaTson. Square 16mo, 7% cents. 








* One of the most thorou shly enjoyable books of the year.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Just Published, 12mo, handsomely bound in ‘* Orimson” Cloth. $2.25. By the Editor of ‘*Buswell.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY {AN OXONIAN. 


By Guonos Brnxpeck HiL1, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford; editor of * Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” author of “ Writers and Readers,” &. lilustrated with 
New Photogravure Portrait of President Elivt and with views of the principal buildings, including the oldest picture of the college. 12mo, “ Crimson” 
ics considered: Cambridge in England and Comerene in New Engiand.—General Washington a Doctor of Laws.—Religious 


cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 
These are a few of the top ge 
Liberty.—The College Chapel.—“ The Ancient Customs "—Fagging and *‘ Hazing. Characters.—Commenvement Day.—The After-Vinner Speeches.— 
Class Day.—The “ Spreads,”--The Athletic Craze.—Students’ Life Seventy Years Ago.—Dining Clubs.—Baths.—“ Signs and Shingles.”—Harvard and Yale.— 
The =e System,—The Law School.—The Lawrence Scientific Svhool.—Radcliffe College,—The Library.—Tue Government of Harvard. —Oxfo.d and 
“The book is not only entertaining but it is valuable. Dr, Hill ha’ recorded some of the details of Harvard life that a Harvard m+n would never 
think of noticing. . . . He has been a student of Boswell to good parpese. His book b ogg 4 will not supersede the standard histories of Harvard, but 
we mistake if it does not become a classic. The literary quality is excellent, and the illustrations are of a character that will please the most loyal 
and fastidious son of Harvard.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“ Harvard has assuredly found a worthy foreign chronicler in Dr. Hill of Pembroke College, Oxford, and may well feel honored with the favor. He has 
written in the spirit of one who loved the tusk he had set himselftodo. . . . Itisthespicitof the devoted scholar and student: that will charm the reader, 
of one who loves learning’s haunts and students’ dens and th» shaded walks along which saunter the life and promise of the future.”--Bostun Courier. 


New Book on Book-Plates. 
ON THE PROCESSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF EX 
LIBRIS (BOOK-PLATES.) 


By Joun Vinyooms, M.R.1.A., Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, President of the Belfast Art Society, 1891-92, Member of Council of 
the ibris society. Reprinted from the Journal of the Ex Libris Society 

with ad lition s! Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“THE TEMPLE” SHAKESPEARE. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. New Volumes, Ready. TWELFTH NIGHT. 


With Prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By IsrakL GoLLancz, M.A, Imperial, 1é6mo. Printed on Vah Gelder hand-made paper, in black and red, With Frontispieces 
in photogravure, and title-pages designed by WALTER YRANE. Cloth, flexible covers, gilt top. Each, 45 cents. Paste grain roan, limp, gilt top. Bach, 
. 


65 con 
.’ B ission, the text used is that of the “ Globe” Edition, but carefully amended from that of the latest Cambridge Edition. 
« Mode of artistic book-making.’ —Outlook. 


New Uniform Edition. Vol. I, Ready. 
THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
wanes ~ Epmunpd Gossz. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, $1.25. 


A HISTORY OF,THE ART OF BOOKBINDING, 


With sone account of the Books of the Ancients. Edited By W. Sar 
BRASSINGTON, F.8.A., Author of “Historic Bindings in the Bolleian 
Librory,” et: [llustcated wish au nerous Gagavings and Pauotographic 
Reproductions of Ancient Bindings in Color and Monotints 4:0. Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00. Als» an Edition de Luxe limited to fifty copies, on large 
paper, of which a few are for sale in America. Price, $10.00, net. 








Nearly Ready. 
ESSAYS OF MAZZINI. 


Mostly translated for the first time into English, By T. OxBy. Edited, with 
Synnove Solbakken. With Introductory Study of the Writings of an Introduction, by Bouton King, M. A. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
e Bjornson, by KDMUND Gosss, and Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





Just Published. 


LULLABIES OF MANY LANDS. 


Collected and rendered into English by ALMA STRETTELL, author of “ Spanish and Italian Folk Songs.” Illustrated with 77 drawings by EmILy Hagpine. 
Printed on Antique paper, with specially devigned cover in gold. Small 4:0, clo-h, gilt. $2.50 


. "Phe book comprises 80 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Old Latin, 
Russia, Cicily and Spain. 


THE END OF ELFINTOWN, 





New Popular Book on Astronomy, 
RADIANT SUNS. 


By Jaws Bartow, author of ‘Irish Idylis.” With Illustrations and Decora- 
tions by LaurgNoz Housman. Cloth, elegant. $1.50. A Sequel to * Sun, Moon. and Stars.” By AGNES GIBERNE, Author of “ Sun, 
Also an de Luxe, limited. su printed on Hand-made ‘oon, and Stars,” “The World's Found stions,” etc, etc. With a Preface 


Paper, and bound in buckram. ——— 
Just Published. 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 
With HENnxyY ORAIK, C.B,, and 100 Illustrations by C. E. Broox, 


Grown Bro lt, or edges uncut, 00. 
e*, Alsoan Edition de Luxe, limited, Syper Royal &vo, printed on Hand- 
made paper, bound in Buckram. 


by Mrs. HuGuIns, and many Illustrations.” 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
New Fairy Stories from India. 
TALES OF THE PUNJAB, TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. 


rs. STEEL, author of * The Flower of Forg'veness, and Other Stories,” 

is to Stuart's Legacy,” etc. Illustrated by Joun Lockwoop KIPLING, 

author of “ Man and Bons in India.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt,or edges 
uncut, $2.00. 








MACIMILLAN’S NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. . 


A selected List of Uhoicely Printed an’ Illustrated Books. With numerous Illustrations from the principal volumes, Sent free toany addres upon application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Genius and Temperament 


Wuy Do WE associate genius with melancholy? Is their 
apparent connection based upon some great law of human 
character, and the world’s conservatism, or upon a mistaken 
view of certain individual cases ? 

We commonly hear of the genius as a discontented, un- 
social fellow (what the ancients would have called “ bilious”’); 
in short, a manundera cloud. The familiar expression “ ill- 
starred genius ” embodies this idea. In order to see if this 
be a true picture, it will be necessary to consider what genius 
is, and how its possession by a man or woman renders that 
man or woman different from the majority of his or her 
fellow-creatures. 

Ever since the world began, there have been some men 
whose superior attainments have been universally accredited 
to a special, inborn faculty, but such is the elusive nature of 
this mysterious faculty that it slips from the set terms in 
which we would bind it, and hovers above like a bright spirit, 
beyond our reach, willing to be reasoned about, or illustrat- 
ed, but utterly refusing definition. 

Sir Humphry Davy confounded the handmaid with the 
mistress when he said “ Genius is patience.” Patience is 
indeed essential to the right development and application of 
genius, but it is not genius. All the patience of the patriarch 
would not make every plow-boy a Burns, nor every poor- 
house lad a great African explorer. It is an entity which 
education can develop, but not create. “Genius is most in 
need of discipline and education,” says Comenius, “ for it is 
like a fertile soil which, unnurtured and uncared for, bears 
the most weeds and the most thorns.” : 

A quick perception of relations is truly recognized as one 
‘of its characteristics. ‘Thoughts lie close together in the 
mind of genius, and can easily enter into combination.” In 
itself always the same, it yet producéS such widely varying 
tesults in different men and under different circumstances, 
‘that one mind gives “ Paradise Lost’ to the world, and an- 
‘other invents the telephone. But the cause of the work- 

ing difference between the one man who, seeing an apple 
fall, discovered a law binding heaven and earth, and the 
thousands of daily witnesses of the same phenomenon who 
did not discover it, is that the one, cast in a finer mould, 
. caught glimpses of light from the creative side of the Janus- 
faced facts of existence ; while the rest of the world, ignorant 
that there was another side, often even refusing to hear of it, 
blundered blindly on in its half-light. Such people have 
their prototypes in the Rev. Mr. Snow, in Dr. Holland’s 
story of “‘ Sevenoaks,” who replied to quick-witted Miss But- 
terworth’s proposal to remedy the disgraceful condition of 
the poor-house, ‘“‘ We must learn to take things as they air.” 
A genius, then, being a light-bearer, should show us the 
hidden glory as plainly as a prism analyzes sun-light. A 
mirky mirror cannot faithfully cast back the image before it, 
nor can a great soul, over-clouded with gloom, reflect the 
beauties of a hitherto unseen law. Men ‘will be slow to 
follow into a new world, which seems to have brought only 
Sorrow to its explorer. Can we imagine a messenger from 
the battle field, repeating with downcast face his tale of vic- 
tory or peace? Besides, the true genius is a prophet; look- 
ing ahead, he beholds the day when the world, now contempt- 
uous or indifferent, will clamor for his truth. If it will even 
then but heed and follow, he is content to wait—content to 
be himself forgotten. Kepler felt that “as God had waited 
‘SIX d years for an observer,” he could afford to wuit 
Until a slow and incredulous people was ready to hearken to 








his words of revelation. Enabled by his discovery to live 
more harmoniously with nature, the genius, whatever irrita- 
tions his sensitiveness may subject him to, has by that same 
sensitiveness his appreciation of the world of beauty and affec- 
tion increased correspondingly. Most of our distinguished 
men have been men of an equable, even sunny, tempera- 
ment. The heights they reached could not have been at- 
tained without it. Each passionate outbreak consumes so 
much vital strength, each moody silence dissipates so much 
energy which might otherwise have been directed towards se- 
curing some supreme good. 

The calm, sweet temper of Whittier, Longfellow and the 
Cary sisters, and the serenity of Emerson's life are well- 
known. Edgar Allan Poe is an illustration of one who 
evinced great powers, but left little of value to the world be- 
cause of his frequent fits of melancholy and madness. Opium 
is responsible for the dreamy, depressed character of much 
that Coleridge wrote ; and it was not genius that made Car- 
lyle cynical, but dyspepsia. Most of us can feel, with Fother- 
gill, “a stomach-ache in many of his sentences.” The prime 
cause of melancholy is egotism, and the true genius can 
never be egotistical. He regards himself simply as a me- 
dium of communication betwéen nature and man. He teaches 
us to take note of one more of the many servants that “ wait 
on man.” 

For all that the characteristics and biography of genius 
can show, there is no reason why men and women of unusual 
gifts, should not also be cheerful and companionable. In- 
deed, were an artist to have as his task the illustration of an 
ideal subject, such as the seer, should we not expect to 
find the face radiant with the light reflected from a hidden 
glory ? GRACE ALEXANDER, 

Literature 
Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘* Witches’ Caldron”’ 
Chapters From Some Unwritten Memoirs, By Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. Harper & Bros, 

NOTHING THAT Has been written, not even his own let- 
ters, gives a more delightful impression of Thackeray than 
these “ Chapters” by his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
But it is not only of her father that she writes. The opening 
chapter of the book is called. My Poet,” and in it she tells 
of her childhood days in Paris, where her grandparents lived, 
and where she met many distinguished people in whom she 
was too young to be interested at the time. The poet 
referred to in this chapter is Jasmin, the “ barber-poet,” who 
used to make periodic visits to Paris, where he was a lion of 
the salons of great ladies. Little Anne Thackeray's idea of 
a poet was that of the stage—a strange being with long hair 
and eyes in fine frenzy rolling; so when she saw “a head, 
like the figurehead of a ship—a jolly, red, shiny, weather- 
beaten face, with large, round, prominent features, orna- 
mented with little pomatumy wisps of hair, and a massive 
torso clothed in a magnificent frilled shirt over a pink lin- 
ing,” she could scarcely believe that this was the poet about 
-whom everybody was talking. One day a Scotch lady, tall 
and grim, a friend of her grandmother's, took little Anne 
with her to call upon a sick man. ‘The lady carried on her 
arm a basket filled with such things as invalids eat. The 
carriage stopped at the door of a house near the Arc de 
Triomphe. They alighted and climbed a flight of shiny stairs. 
A delicate-looking man with “long hair, bright eyes and a 
thin, hooked nose,” answered their knock, whereupon the old 
lady scolded him affectionately for having come to the door. 
The room they entered was plainly furnished, The most 
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noticeable thing in it was an upright piano. The man said 
that he had been composing something. Then he seated 
himself at the piano, shook back his long hair and played. 
Tears ran down the old lady’s cheeks. When he stopped at 
last and looked round, she started up. ‘ ‘You mustn’t play 
any more,’ she said; ‘no more, no more, it’s too beautiful,’ 
and she praised him and thanked him in a tender, motherly, 
pitying sort of way, and then hurriedly said, ‘We must go.’” 
Then they retraced their steps down the shiny stairs. Tears 
were still in the old lady’s eyes. She looked throigh them 
at the little girl. “ ‘Never forget that you have heard Chopin 
play,’ she said with emotion, ‘for soon no one will ever hear 
him play any more.’” 

Then Mrs. Ritchie’s memoirs take us back to London, to 
the house near Kensington Gardens where her father lived 
for so long with his two little girls, and where so many fam- 
ous people came ‘to see the great novelist. Among the 
callers was Count D’Orsay, the ‘‘most splendid person I 
ever remember seeing,” says Mrs. Ritchie. “I think my 
father had a certain weakness for dandies,” she adds. “ Mag- 
nificent apparitions used to dawn upon us in the hall, some- 
times, glorious beings on their way to the study, but this 
one outshone them all.” Leigh Hunt, then “a bright-eyed, 
active old man with long, wavy hair and a picturesque cloak 
flung over one shoulder,” would sometimes join the little 
girls and their father in Kensington Square, and Trelawny 
and Samuel Rogers they frequently met. Of Trelawny the 
children stood in awe, and Rogers, then old and shriveled, 
they also feared, because he was constantly asking them to 
come and see him. A most interesting picture of Charlotte 
Bronté is given by Mrs. Ritchie :— 


** One of the most notable persons who ever came into our old, 
bow-windowed drawing-room in Young Street is a guest never to 
be forgotten by me—a tiny, delicate little person, whose small 
hand, nevertheless, grasped a mighty lever which set all the liter- 
ary world of that day vibrating. I can still see the scene quite 
plainly—the hot summer evening, the open windows, the carriage 
driving to the door as we all sat silent and expectant; my father, 
who rarely waited, waiting with us; our governess and my sister 
and I all in a row and prepared for the great event. We saw the 
carriage stop, and out of it sprang the active, well-knit figure of 
young Mr, George Smith, who was bringing Miss Bronté to see 
our father. My father, who had been walking up and down the 
room, goes out into the hall to meet his guests, and then, after a 
moment's delay, the door opens wide and the two gentlemen come 
in leading a tiny, delicate, serious little lady, pale, with fair, straight 
hair and steady eyes, She may be a little over thirty; she is 
dressed in a little barege dress with a pattern of faint green moss. 
She enters in mittens, in silence, in seriousness.” 


In the goodness of his heart Thackeray had invited a 
number of well-known people to meet the author of “Jane 
Eyre "—the Carlyles, Mrs. Crowe, the Proctors, Mrs. Brook- 
field and others, enough to frighten the shy little woman 
from Haworth parsonage, and they did so most effectually. 
The poor thing couldn’t or wouldn’t talk. When spoken 
to, she replied in monosyllables, and the evening, intended to 
be so brilliant, was insufferably dull. In the middle of the 
dullness the host slipped out and escaped to his club. 

Thackeray wrote “ Esmond” in the Kensington house. He 
“used to write in his study, with the vine shading the two 
windows,” while the children studied their lessons in the front 
room, One day their father came in to them in great ex- 
citement. ‘There’s a young fellow just come,” said he; 
“he has brought a thousand pounds in his pocket. He has 
made me an offer for my book ; it’s the most spirited, hand- 
some offer; I scarcely like to take him at his word; he's 
hardly more than a boy ; his name is George Smith ; he is 
waiting there now, and I must go back”; and then, after 
walking once up and down the room, my father went away, 
and for the first time, a life-time ago, I heard the name of 
A big price $5,000 was considered 
in those days for a book. If Thackerary were alive to-day, 
with the fame he had up to the writing of “ Esmond,” $50, 
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000 would have been the least that he would have got for 


that great novel. The reviewer is sorely tempted to go on 
quoting from this book. Not only is it filled with most 
delightful anecdotes, but it is written in the most attractive 
manner—a manner which is quite Mrs. Ritchie's own, and 
which fills us with regret that she does not write more, and 
from that store of recollections that no one but she possesses. 





A Cyclopedia of Names 
The Century Cyclopedia of Names: a Pronouncing and Etymological 
Dictionury of Names, etc. Edited by Benjamin E, Smith. The 
Century Co. 

THIS QUARTO VOLUME of nearly eleven hundred pages sup- 
plies the single deficiency in the encyclopedic “Century 
Dictionary.” No doubt many of our readers were surprised 
and disappointed, as we confess we were, not to find at the 
end of the last volume of that admirable work the lists of 
geographical, biographical, and other proper names usually 
appended to the larger dictionaries of the language. We 
learn now, from the preface of the volume before us, that 
such at. appendix was part of the plan of the Dictionary; 
but as the available space for it there was insufficient, it was. 
left for a separate volume. We may congratulate ourselves 
that this was done, for instead of the two or three hundred 
pages which at most could have been allowed the appendix 
in its usual place, we have an independent work of more than 
treble the size, immensely surpassing all former compilations 
of the kind, whether prepared as supplements to the great 
dictionaries or issued as separate books of reference. 

The general character of the work is succinctly stated in 
the preface as “primarily a dictionary of proper names, giv- 
ing their orthography and pronunciation and such explanation 
of them as is necessary for their identification ; and second- 
arily, a condensed cyclopedia in its somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of several thousands of the more important articles.” 
These names come chiefly under the heads mentioned in the 
title as given above; and of these the names of persons and 


‘places naturally get more space than the others, which, how- 


ever, receive the attention that relatively they deserve. 

This is not a book for a reviewer to read through: he can 
only test its quality in the various departments by looking 
up representative or typical names, and noting whether they 
are included and how they are treated. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a work of such vast scope and extreme complex- 
ity should be faultless in all its details; but it bears the test 
of such examination—precisely of the nature to which it will 
be subjected in ordinary use as a book of reference—remark- 
ably well. 

The names of persons for whom one is likely to consult 
the work are generally given, and the facts concerning them 
are such as he would probably be in search of and, with rare 
exceptions, are accurately stated. The account of Zennyson 
(a crucial test, for the account of him is notoriously incorrect 
in many particulars in all the cyclopedias and other refer- 
ence-books) is correct, except in giving the impression that 
Aldworth was his residence before Farringford. We are told 
that he “lived at or near London till 1850, when he married 
and settled at Twickenham ; and afterward lived at Aldworth 
(Surrey) and from 1853 at Farringford (Isle of Wight).” It 
was not until 1869 that he occupied his summer residence 
at Aldworth. In the chronological list of his works, his last 
volume, “The Death of CEnone, etc.” is put before “ The 
Foresters,” which was published some months earlier. Else- 
where information of this sort is given with commendable 
accuracy, and is well up with the times. Under Pepys, for 
instance, Wheatley’s “new edition, containing all [that is, 
nearly all] the omitted portions,” now in course of publica- 
tion, is mentioned. 

Noted names in fiction are treated more fully than in any 
former work known to us. Those in our early dramatic lit- 


erature, of which only a few of the most familiar are elsewhere 
Under Antonio, for example, we 


given, are numerous here. 
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have not only the five characters in Shakespeare, but six 
others in Middleton, Webster, Otway, Marston, Tomkis, and 
Dryden. The plays in which they occur also appear in their 
alphabetical place, with the main facts concerning them. The 
«“ Albumazar” of John Tomkis (or Tomkins), for instance, 
has eight lines of fine print in connection with the biograph- 
ical notice of the old Arabian astronomer, whose own works 
are duly enumerated and described. 

In the mention of Shakespeare characters we note occa- 
sional omissions, inconsistencies, and inaccuracies. Of the 
two tribunes in the first scene of * Julius Cesar" Flavius is 
given, but Marudlus is omitted. The servant Dennis in 
* As You Like It” appears, but the more interesting Davy 
in “2 Henry 1V.” is missing ; and so is Sir John Colevile in 
the latter play, who, by the way, pays a tribute to Falstaff’s 
courage, as some excellent critics have done, though he is 
here said to be “ something of a coward.” Asarule, Aistori- 
cai characters in the plays are not mentioned as occuring 
therein. Under Duncan we learn that he is introduced in 
“ Macbeth ”; but the fact that Cranmer and Thomas Crom- 
well have a place in “ Henry VIII.” is not referred to; and 
so with Cardinal Campeggio, who appears in the play with 
his Latin name Campeius, which is not given here in the 
paragraph concerning him. Under Decimus Brutus it should 
have been stated that Shakespeare (in “ Julius Ceasar”) in- 
correctly calls him Decius Brutus ; or the latter name should 
have been entered as a character in the play with the explan- 
ation. In some instances, on the other hand, a person is 
mentioned us a character in a play with no hint that he is 
historical. Under Diomedes, for example, we have the chief 
facts about the Greek general, and then, after two inter- 
mediate references, “4. Im Shakespeare's ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ a Grecian commander.” Sir Piers of Exton is 
mentioned only as “a minor character in Shakespeare's 
“King Richard II.’” It is true that he appears in but three 
scenes of the play; but he kills Richard, as he does in Hol- 
inshed’s Chronicle and the histories generally. 

There are also inaccuracies in the pronunciation of Shakes- 
pearian names. Sadthazar (or Balthasar), which occurs in 
no less than five plays, is invariably accented by the poet on 
the first syllable, though the Hebrew name is accented on 
the second, as the dictionary makes it. Stephano is accented 
on the second syllable in “ The Merchant of Venice,” but on 
the first in ** The Tempest.” When Shakespeare wrote the 
former play, he seems not to have known the pronunciation 
of the name; but he had learned it before he wrote “ The 
Tempest,” ten or twelve years later. /Jaguwes is said to be 
often pronounced ja-guez “on the stage.” It is adissyllable 
in the poet's metre not only in “ As You Like It” but also in 
“ All’s Well that Ends Well.” We know of no good author- 
ity for Petruchio with ch as & (as it represents the Italian 
Petruccio), though this is here given together with the other 
pronunciation. orachio is given correctly with only ch as 
in chin, 

Geographical names are for the most part satisfactorily 
treated. Here and there we note a slip, due to “ hetero- 
phemy ” (or “ heterography,” as we may call it), like putting 
Colico at the “ southern ” end of Lake Como, instead of the 
northern; and omissions, like that of Bonn among the 
“ chief towns ” on the Rhine ; apropos of which river Rheineck 
and Rheinfels are separately mentioned, but not Rheinstein, 
which is of more interest than the insignificant fragment left 
of the ancient Rheineck. ‘he Drachenfe/ls is entered, but 
there is no reference to the famous castle on the summit: 
Some great cities are inadequately treated. Under Brusse/s 
we find nothing about the new Palais de Justice, the most 
imposing public building in all Europe’ Under MunicA, in 
the list of important buildings, we read “ Kdnigsbau, National 
Theatre, Court Chapel, Festsaalbau,” etc. The untravelled 
reader would never suspect that the first and fourth are merely 
different portions of the Royal Palace. The Borghese 
Palace in Rome is sa'd to be “ noted for its art collections,” 
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which were removed in 1891 to the Borghese Villa, of which 
we are told that it was “formerly noted for its art treasures, 
which are now for the most part at Paris.” The Lake of 
Agnano is described as if it still existed near Naples, though 
it was entirely drained in 1870. The history of the Pantheon 
at Paris ends with its conversion into a mausoleum for emi- 
nent Frenchmen in 1791; but in 1822 it became a church 
again, in 1831 a Pantheon once more, in 1853 lor the third 
time a church, and in 1885 (when Victor Hugo was buried 
there) for the third time a Pantheon. 

The facts concerning astronomical names (planets, con- 
stellations, etc.,) are mostly accurate and up with the times; 
but we think it is an error to say that a// the supposed obser- 
vations of a satellite of Venus have been shown to be due to 
fixed stars, except one, which was probably an asteroid. We 
had the impression that most of them, since they showed 
phases like those of the planet, were “optical ghosts ” origi- 
nating in the telescope. 

These are by no means all the errors or omissions that we 
have noted in the volume; but they only show the diffi- 
culty—we might say the impossibility—of making such a 
work absolutely perfect at all points. They do not appre- 
ciably detract from its exceptional merit and value. 





Tourgueneff’s Novels 
The Novels of lvan Turgenev. Translated*from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. Vol.1. Rudin. Macmillan & Co. 

Few wRITERS can ever be as Kenan said Tourguéneff was, 
“the incarnation of a whole race,” because ‘a whole world 
lived in him and spoke through his mouth.” ‘This world was 
Slavonic in one sense, universal in another. It is human 
nature speaking through Slav lips, and these lips were those 
of Tourguéneff, one of the most gifted of the exiles who have 
made the name of Russia famous, Descartes at the court 
of Christina, Voltaire at the court of Frederick the Great, 
Tourguéneff in the brilliant Paris of the Empire, all contribut- 
ed a literature of exile to their fatherlands, impressive in its 
example, if not finely educative in its precept. One throws 
Mme. de Sévigné into transports—and with her all France— 
by the eloquence of his scientific method; another revolu- 
tionizes French tragedy, though he never succeeded in 
throwing off the golden shackles of the “ tirade,” its essen- 
tial characteristic; the third throws up before the imagina- 
tion a gallery of charming pictures of a race almost unknown 
before 1840—thinkers, theorists, voluptuaries, radicals, who 
speak 4 vagtte but beautiful tongue and spread unrest, like 
an intellectual nettle-rash, around them. 

Tourguéneff was a type of the accomplished Russian who is 
saturated with foreign culture, who is steeped in German, 
French and English, and who views his country objectively 
at a distance, as an anatomist views his su/e/, as a fit theme 
for artistic representation, for literary dissection, for the fur- 
nishing of intellectual pleasure. The sa/on Russian is in 
him glorified, transfigured ; he has passed through a French 
crucible, and emerges like a perfect enamel, full of gloss and 
grace, No one would compare him with Tolstoi or Gogol 
or Poushkine, though the polished pictures of Sir Joshua 
might be compared not unfruitfully with the enormous can- 
vases of Paul Veronese. His productivity has not been im- 
mense, but select; he is the romancer of the ¢/ife; even 
George Sand could say, on reading one of his short stories, 
‘“* Master, all of us must study at your school.” The seven 
or eight volumes of his novels contain his world of fiction 
complete, from “ Rudin” to Smoke,” from “ Liza” to “Vir- 
gin Soil,” but so pertinaciously does he study the esprit des 
choses, as Montesquieu says of himself, that these seven or 
eight volumes multiply into tenfold their number, and fill us 
with admiration of their infinity of detail. ‘ Rudin,” the 
first of these excellent open-type reprints, is a picture of the 
shiftless, restless, theorizing, reverie-haunted, inconsequent 
Russian whose over load of education is at once his curse 
and h's charm, the Russian reproduction of the gorgeous 
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sophists of Plato. Everlasting talk is his motto, talk in- 
genious, fecund, suggestive, yet permeated by all the winds 
of ASolus, Talk leaves him no time even to fall in love 
with a lovely girl; he is the Wandering Jew of talk, garrulous 
even in death, and especially full of the inflammable gas of 
the period just prior to nihilism. Tourguéneff must have met 
such an eloquent gas-bag in the Parisian caf¢s; the portrait 
1s life-like, more so than “ Le Bavard” of La Bruyére. Step- 
niak vouches for the elegance and accuracy of Miss Garnett's 
presentation of Tourguéneff in this new English dress. 





Two Great Commanders 
4. General Washington, By General Bradley T. Johnson, 2. Gen- 
eval Lee. By General Fitshugh Lee. . Appleton & Co, 

THETWO latest volumes of the Great Commandersseries are 
biographies of Virginia’s two greatest soldiers, Washington 
and Lee. Both books are entertaining and instructive, giv- 
ing, as they do, an insight into the characters of two of the 
purest men and ablest soldiers whose names adorn American 
history. That treating of Washington is believed by its 
author to be the first attempt to consider the military char- 
acter of the “ Father of his Country” and to write his life as a 
soldier. In his own generation Washington was idolized; in 
the next, through the attacks of the Jeffersonian Democracy, 
he came to be regarded as “a worthy, honest, well-meaning 
gentleman, but with no capacity. for military and only medi- 
ocre ability in civil affairs.” In the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, there has been a tendency to give him his proper place 
in history and again to regard him as the first and most illus- 
trious of Americans. 

Washington's partiality for councils of war is justly criti- 
cised, but gracefully condoned on the ground that, appreciat- 
ing his own inexperience, he really desired advice. His 
strategy was perfect, his tactics often faulty. owing to lack of 
experience. The French alliance is discussed in an interest- 
ing way and froma standpoint that will be new to some read- 
ers. On page 67 it is stated that in his youth Washington 
fell in love with Lucy Grymes who afterward married “ Light 
Horse Harry” Lee, and became the mother of Robert E. 
Lee. This seems to be a mistake, as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
who may properly be supposed to know his own family his- 
tory, says that Lucy Grymes married “ Light Horse Harry ” 
Lee's father, Henry Lee. It is possible, however, that 
Washington may have fallen in love with Miss Grymes, as 
he was twenty-one years old at the time of her marriage. 
And, according to the author, he seems to have made love 
to many girls before his own marriage-to Mrs. Custis in 1759. 
The reference to his youthful flirtations is made with the ob- 
ject of showing that Washington was possessed of all the 
characteristics of a gentleman of his time—in other words, 
that he was essentially human and not a man apart from his 
fellows or distinguished from them except by his superior 
genius. The character of the man as portrayed by his biog- 
rapher is one to challenge the admiration of every reader. 
The book is especially well written, in easily flowing language 
which carries one along in a most pleasant way. Yet it is 
not without a few minor defects. The author’s ideas seem 
to crystallize in a fixed series. This peculiarity of style, no- 
ticeable from the beginning, becomes more and more mon- 
otonousas the reader progresses. For example :—‘ The gen- 
eration which (1) fought the Revolution, (2) framed and 
adopted the Constitution, and (3) established the United 
States were impressed with(1) the most profound veneration, 
(2) the most devoted affection, (3) the most absolute idola- 
try for the (1) hero, (2) sage, (3) sfatesman.” Again:—“I 
am indebted for (1) constant courtesy, (2) advice and (3) sug- 
gestion,” etc. . There is, also, a tendency to parallel the Revo- 
lution and the Rebellion of '61, which will grate somewhat 
on the feelings of Northern readers. 

On page 237, it is stated that in July, 1780, Gen. Greene, 
disgusted with Congress, resigned his place as Quartermaster- 
General and retired to his home. to be recalled later by 
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Washington. From the biography of Gen. Greene, a pre- 
ceding volume of this Series, it appears that after tendering 
his resignation as Quartermaster-General, Greene continued 
to perform the duties of that office until the 3oth of Septem- 
ber, and that he was not really out of the service at all. 

The biography of Gen. Lee is written by his nephew and 
cavalry commander, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. It is impossible 
even for the love and pride of a near relative and trusted 
subordinate to place Robert E. Lee on a higher pedestal 
than that to which he is entitled by his genius and valor. 
Like Washington, Lee was one of the purest and noblest 
characters of modern times. Many extracts from his private 
letters appear in this volume, which thus imperfectly supplies 
the desire to have something on the war from his own pen. 
As a literary work this volume is not up to the standard, 
Perhaps it is not fair to expect high literary excellence from 
the pen of a soldier. The common fault of attempting to 
tell what might have happened had such and such things 
been doneis committed with exasperating frequency. There 
is, also, too much history of the Civil War and too little Lee. 
Longstreet is made a scape-goat and held chiefly responsible 
for the defeat of the Confederates at Gettysburg. The 
severest, if not the only, criticism on Lee as a soldier is the 
statement that he could not harden himself to hew to the 
strict military line in whatever direction the chips might fall ; 
that he had a too kindly consideration for incompetent offi- 
cers, resulting from an excess of good nature. 





Joseph Jefferson 


Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson, By William Winter, 
Macmillan & Co. 


IT IS WITH interest mingled with curiosity that one opens 
Mr. Winter’s “Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson.” We are 
already familiar with the “ Autobiography,” in which the 
actor and artist proved his right to distinction as an author; 
and the question suggests itself, What can Mr. Winter find 
to write about which will not be a repetition of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s own story? The criticism implied by the query would 
not, however, be a just one. The book, as the author tells 
us in his preface, is a revision of the earlier one published 
fifteen years ago under the title of “ The Jeffersons’’; and 
it is an account, not only of the Joseph from whom it takes 
its name, but of the Jefferson family from 1728 to 1894, Of 
the 319 pages, 152 are devoted to the ancestry of our Jeffer- 
son, 50 to his own life, and the rest to a discussion of the 
dramatic art shown in his personations of Rip Van Winkle, 
Bob Acres, Doctor Pangloss, Mr. Golightly, and Caleb Plum- 
mer, with memorials, chronological tables, and an index. 

From the birth, in 1728, of Thomas Jefferson, “Rip's” 
great-grandfather, down to the present day, the Jeffersons 
have been actors and comedians. Thomas Jefferson was 
popular in England in the glorious days of Garrick, Mossop, 
Macklin, Barry, Henderson, Mrs. Cibber, and. Peg Woffing- 
ton. He held high rank among these players, and enjoyed 
the friendship and esteem of Garrick, with whom he often 
played. He is described as of a manly, independent spirit, 
simple, kindly, with an inveterate love of fun; and these char- 
acteristics have marked the family to the present generation. 
Thomas's son, the first to come to America, was the Joseph 
Jefferson of the Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia, and 
undoubtedly the first comedian of his time. Connected with 
the infancy of the dramatic art in this country, and associated 
with the elder Warren, Hodgkinson, Blissett, Twaits, Francis, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wignell, he was a worthy ancestor of the 
giandson who, by his genius, character, and sincere work, has 
done so much toward raising the standard of the stage, and 
has shown by his individual example the possibilities of the 
drama of the future. 

The second Joseph Jefferson, third of the line, was the least 
famous as an actor. His early inclinations tended rather to 
architecture and drawing than to the profession which seemed 
to be the family inheritance. His association with his father's 
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work and world, however, finally drew him to the stage, 
where his career was marked by conscientious and faithful 
effort rather than by brilliant achievement. His gentle and 
amiable qualities endeared him to his contemporaries; and 
he bequeathed to his son the refined artistic sense and the 
sweetness of disposition by which the vagabond and sot of 
Irving has been transformed and idealized into the Rip Van 
Winkle whose vices we forgive and forget for his pathetic 
appreciation of his own unworthiness, and the gentleness 
and affection which make the children run to climb on his 
knees and the dogs follow him to lick his hand. 

The portion of the book which'tells of the life of our Jo- 
seph Jefferson is most interesting. It contains many anec- 
dotes and descriptions of Jefferson’s work which from their 
nature could not be included in the “ Autobiography.” The 
chapters on his acting in the parts mentioned above are in 
Mr. Winter's best critical vein, and no one could be better 
suited for such a task. As Mr. Jefferson’s lifelong friend and 
frequent companion, he has had abundant opportunities to 
study and determine the finest and most delicate shades of 
the man’s character and art, and he has taken full advantage 
of them for the purposes of the present book. 

The careful chronology of facts in the dramatic history of 
the Jeffersons adds to the value of the work, and the repro- 
ductions of photographic and other portraits render it the 
more attractive. One of the most pleasing of the illustrations 
is the frontispiece, representing “Rip” in costume with 
his grandson Warren Jefferson on his shoulder, the faces of 
the veteran and the babe both wreathed in smiles. 

The index is not so carefully made up as could be desired; 
for instance, the name of President Jefferson, mentioned on 
page 94, does not appear in it. In the foot-note on page 
191, the name “A. Mauré” is apparently a misprint for A. 
Mauve. 

The book will be enjoyed as much by the general reader as 
by the friends of the great actor and all who are interested 
in the history and development of the stage. 





*¢ Cicero’ 
Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, By yd L. Strachan-Davidson, 
Illustrated, (Heroes of the Nations Series.) G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
THE USUAL ideal of the ancient Roman conceives him as 
a sort of cast-iron image, rigid as. bronze, unbending as oak, in- 
versatile and inflexible, without grace and geniality. Kindness 
is absent from his nature, or, if found there, resembles the 
spoonful of honey in the lion’s jaw. Rigor petrified and 
personified, straightforwardness, fortitude, truthfulness, brev- 
ity of speech, unimaginative pursuit of this or that utilitarian 
end: such he has come down to us on Roman coins, in 
Roman vellums, busts, and epigraphy, and in the plastic 
pages of Plutarch and Tacitus; an uncompromising figure at 
‘ once stiff and solemn, heavy-footed and indomitable. The 
great exemplar of the practical arts, the lawyer, engineer, road- 
builder, tamer and civilizer of unruly barbarians, the Roman 
embodied plain commonsense, unpoetic conservatism com- 
bined with utilitarian progress, the book-reading rather than 
the book-writing man who preferred a fine translation to 
original work and was an imitator even in his cups. His 
fashions as well as his philosophy came from Greece, and 
whether he walked or talked, he loved to do so after the fash- 
ion of somebody else. 

Just as we get this conception of the ancient Roman firmly 
settled in the mind and the “subject” as it were artistically 
“posed” upon the pedestal, presto! there is a sudden up- 
heaval, and the smiling, elusive, mocking face of Cicero 
laughs defiance at our ideal and upsets our definition. Of 
him it might be said that he was not a Roman at all: he was 
rather the Frenchman of antiquity, brilliant, clever, versatile 
and passionate, whose singular character had as many sides 
as a polygon, and whose restless activity recalls an orator of 

_ the French Revolution. The romance of his career, his 
poetic temperament, his splendid intellectual gifts, his excita- 
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bility, his morbidezsza, remind one of some medieval or 
modern paladin battling for the Table Round, and he lives 
for us in his letters and his oratory as no other Roman or 
antique figure lives—a man, not a shadow. Of no ancient 
have we perhaps so much autobiographic material, so many 
letters, orations, dialogues and descriptions from which to 
draw a portrait and paint a picture; and yet Cicero is still 
unpainted and undescribed. If Mr. Froude had only taken 
“Cicero in his letters” (as Prof. Tyrrell phrases it), as he has 
taken Erasmus, and drawn out of them the living image of 
the man! This delightful book still remains to be written 
and only a master (!) is needed to do it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Strachan-Davidson has taken the great 
orator in outline—en silhouette, as it were—and given us an 
interesting account of his connection with the fall of the 
Roman Republic, his politics, his tastes and pursuits, his 
speeches and his general characteristics. Most of his inform- 
ation, though he is deeply indebted to Mommsen, Wat- 
son, Tyrrell, Purser and Boissier, is first-hand, and is fortified 
by exact references in foot-notes—not always accurate where 
French and German works are quoted, (see pages I., 74, 315, 
319, 412). He has studied well his Plutarch, Dio, Sallust, 
and, above all, his Cicero, and his information is conveyed 
in an agreeable style. While he does not exactly succeed in 
making Cicero out a hero, he describes a most accomplish- 
ed and cultured Roman who was more a Greek or a Gaul 
than the typical patrician of the Cato or the Cesar type; a 
man of infinite resource and quickness, alert, sensitive, senti- 
mental yet sinewy, the reservoir of the culture of his age, 
subtle in discourse, eloquent in speech, fiery in invective, and 
full of grace and tenderness in his household relations. His 
charming Dialogues are the nearest approach the Romans 
ever made to the Dialogues of Plato; his legal, religious, and 
philosophical tracts abound with mingled esprit and learning; 
he writes with the fluency of Montesquieu and the passion of 
Mirabeau nearly two millenniums before these brilliant men 
figured before the world; and he has had the profound 
effect of revolutionizing our ideas of the rigid and ungrace- 
ful Roman who drew his milk from the bronze udders of the 
wolf of the Capitol, In acertain sense he was a “hero” 
even against Sulla and Cesar and Antony, and he. died an 
heroic death in justification of his chosen principles. 





*¢ By Reef and Palm ’”’ 

With an Introduction by the Earl of Pembroke. /, 
B. Lippincott Co, 

Tue Grasp of the realist on contemporary fiction is getting 
to be as firm as that of the bacteriologist on therapeutics. 
Formerly people faded away with what the Germans called 
the “vanishing sickness" (Schwindsucht), and became as it 
were incorporeal abstractions, cureless by any discoverable 
prophylactic. The cure was a sunny clime, not a druggist’s 
concoctions. Then the science became more practical; 
there was a haunting sense of the healability of disease; the 
microscope was called in to aid the eye that saw not; and 
the alarmed abstractionist entered on a period of “realism,” 
or widened vision (as Abraham, in an ancient version, “fared 
to the Land of Vision”), the result being the discovery of the 
world of the “Infinitely Little,” more terrible in its sugges- 
tiveness than the world of the “Infinitely Large” above us, 
and more marvellous. So the novelists of a time but little 
anterior to the present wandered and maundered in a world 
of invention and abstraction severed from reality, spun out 
of the “ gray matter ” of exceedingly gray brains, and divorced 
from real flesh and blood as much as the desiccations of a 
museum of anatomy are severed from real blood and bones. 
Observation was no part of the outfit or the machinery of the 
sentimentalist who wrote pink-and-purple novelettes, like 
Novalis or Tieck ; and the writing seemed all done by moon- 
light, steeped in dreamland, bedewed with the poppies of 
sleep, and swimming in the shimmer of a certain unwhole- 
some phosphorescence of the soul, Such was the German, 


By Louis Becke. 
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French, and even English, “ romance”—a direct child, not 
god-child, of the poetical fab/iaux of the Charlemagne, 
Arthur and Alexander cycles. Realists like Miss Austen 
soon swept these cobwebs out of their brains, and the modern 
novel (novella: something “new,” indeed!) crowded vigor- 
ously into its place. 

Mr. Becke, the author of ‘‘ By Reef and Palm,” is a young 
Australian, who is following closely in the footsteps of 
Herman Melville and Stevenson, and taking Oceanica as the 
playground of his realistic studies. ‘A green isle in the sea, 
love ” (but not the isle so beautifully sung by Whittier) is the 
scene of the crude but powerful spurts of abbreviated realism 
which he gives us in this original little book, each story being 
as picture-like as the story of Jael driving the nail through 
the temples of Sisera, and Biblical in its nakedness. They 
are the graphic reproductions of his active experiences as a 
trader in those Edenlike, shark-haunted seas (as the Earl of 
Pembroke tells us in his interesting introduction), and im- 
press the reader with their intense actuality, not unmingled 
with horror. Many of them are terrible tragedies, related 
with an economy of speech that is almost monosyllabic; a 
few pages depict an island, a brown population, an infinite 
blue sea, a soul tortured by love and. death, a catastrophe ; 
then we pass on to the next scene of Kanakas, coral atolls, 
pajama-clad islanders, and hideous Bohemians from England, 
who have landed with gin and tobacco to revolutionize this 
peaceful Paradise. The “realism” is rather photography, 
too often unrelieved by the gauzy veil ofillusive art that ought 
to hang between it and the eye. The soul is harrowed and 
ploughed without being fertilized, and one positively shrinks 
from another story as from the opening of a tomb or of a 
Blue Beard’s closet. In this Mr. Becke certainly does not 
imitate Stevenson, who is nothing if not an artist. 





*¢ Giovanni Boccaccio"’ 
A Study, By John Addington Symonds. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THREE EXTRAORDINARY FIGURES meet us at the very 
threshold of Italian literature, destined in their respective 
ways (like the almost contemporary Chaucer, Gower and 
Langland in England) to exercise the most profound mould- 
ing influence, not only on their fatherland, but on all con- 
tiguous Continental and insular lands, Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio might not unfantastically typify Religion, Love, 
and Life, that trinity of volcanic forces which wrought so 
energizingly underneath the crust of medisval Europe, and 
at last rent it for the new heat and glory of the Renaissance 
to burst forth. In Dante the solemn aspects of the soul, its 

sions, adventures, fates and fortunes on earth, in heaven and 
in hell, incarnated themselves and spoke forth with the voice 
of some inspired Hebrew seer, who combined the honey 
of the Psalmist with the gall of Saul, All the nameless alle- 
gory, the anonymous epic writing of the middle ages, 
found in him a habitation and a name, and his terrible signa- 
ture stands out as luminous and awful on the skies of his 
time as did the cross of Constantine on the old, unconverted 
heavens. Petrarch, again, stands out with beautiful bold- 
ness for one of the gentler aspects of life, for that Love with 
which all Christendom was thrilling, the Love which the min- 
nesingers harped, in castle and crusade, in my lady’s bower 
and under the oriel windows of kings. From him and the 
earlier Germans, the long line of modern love-singers 
descends as from a living “phonoharp” of many strings. 
And then came the brilliant Renaissance in the laugh- 
ing face of a third Florentine, whose “ Decamerone” 
almost originated the third great form of modern literary art, 
the novel. Perhaps Giovanni Boccaccio, the youngest of 
these three, was also the most full of genius—erratic, uncon- 
trolled, exuberant and many-sided. The other two were 
solitary voices at work on the drama of the human soul or 
the one all-absorbing topic of love, Boccaccio was every- 
thing—poet, poet, prose-writer, compiler of encyclopedias, satir- 
ist, storyteller and novelist, starting twenty different styles. of 
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composition, almost absolutely new, whereas the others 
germinated in only one style, supremely complete in that, 
to be sure, but still infructuous in others, All three stand 
for the Modern Time, which dawned in them and broke for- 
ever with the classical past. Boccaccio has exerted the most 
purely literary influence of all; he brought the world, the 
salon, good society, the cloister, even, to laugh again, and 
charmed into flowing the hidden fountain of smiles and 
tears. 

Mr. Symonds brings out Boccaccio’s position in Italian 
letters and society with great distinctness in his admirable 
posthumous study. The marvellous range of Boccaccio's 
work has never before been illustrated so copiously as in 
this book. Literary his’ orians usually associate his name with 
the “* Decamerone ’’ alone—a link of gold, to be sure,—over- 
looking his vast activity in many other directions; there 
was hardly a form of composition which he did not try, be- 
sides inventing new and richér ones for posterity to imitate. 
He even distinguished himself as a lecturer and commenta- 
tor on Dante, as a correspondent of the delicate dilettante 
Petrarch, as a student of Greek, as an improvisatore, and 
as a facile writer of legends in Latin. His period of 
Sturm und Drang, the period of the “Teseide,” the ‘ Filos- 
trato” and the ‘‘Filocopo,” was tumultuous and tormenting, 
but productive; the very heterogeneity of the conflicting pow- 
ers in him wrought itself out to a final clearness as these 
powers battled on, and at length the conflict ended in that 
“sea of glass and fire,” the mirror-like “ Decamerone,” i 
which the whole human heart with all its gifts of grace and 
gladness, beauty and sorrow, pleasure and love, reflected it- 
self in one of those wonderful Renaissance ceilings that glow 
and throb with adumbrated life. Into this sea Boccaccio 
emptied all that was most perfect and most worthy of pres- 
ervation, and here Chaucer and Shakespeare, Marguérite de 
Valois and Keats sailed in their voyages of poetic discovery, 
and found their knights and “‘ Noble Kinsmen” and “ Hep- 
tamerones ” and Isabellas. This powerful and graceful work 
has for 500 years delighted succeeding generations, and been 
a storehouse for literary plunderers, Its charming colloquial 
style gave a new tongue to Italy, a plastic prose whose flex- 
ibility is that of a golden wire. Mr. Symonds exaggerates, 
perhaps, the influence of Dante and Petrarch on later times, 
when we remember the exquisite love-songs of Walther von 
der Vogelweide (who died nearly 150 years before Petrarch, 
and whose burning pen far exceeded in effect the sculptor's 
chisel of the Florentine sonneteer), and when we call to mind 
that all the magnificent epic work of the Middle High Ger- 
mans (“ Nibelungen Lied,” “ Gudrun,” “ Parsifal,” “Titurel,” 
“‘ Der Arme Heinrich,” “ Tristan und Isolde,” etc., signed and 
anonymous) and the lyrics of Provence had already been done ; 
but there was but one Boccaccio who might, indeed, like Jean 
Paul, be called “ der Einzige,” and his mellowing influence, 
his irradiation upon surrounding literatures, cannot be over- 
estimated. He was a tropic in himself, and even where his 
spectrum lines are not actually visible in rainbow threads, 
the invisible lines of his solar heat glow and cast their 
golden net. 





The Old Meeting-House 
Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting-House. By William Root Bliss. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Mr. BLIss BELONGS to that increasing number of New Eng- 
landers who believe that their colonial history as told by the 
modern school of historians, in the second and third quarters 
of this century, is one-sided. The pompous historiographers 
and the after-dinner speakers at banquets on Forefathers’ 
Day have united to make a picture of their ancestors which 
is as false as it is grotesque. Without a trace of disrespect 
or flippancy, Mr. Bliss shows that the men who made New 
England were really human, very much like the colonists in 
other parts of the Atlantic States, while their blood was a 
good deal more mixed than Mr. Savage, of ia ta dic- 
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tionary fame, and several living writers whose names could be 
mentioned, would have us believe. Mr. Bliss is given to root- 
ing. around among deacons’ chests, old church books and 
time-stained documents. If at times he turns over a stone, 
which from the outside seems to be only a mossy mass of 
shining green, in order to find out what is beneath on the 
other side, who shall prevent him? He is no foreigner or 
enemy, but an enthusiast and a son of the soil, Further- 
more, he sees the funny side of things, and enjoys a good 
laugh over old-time peculiarities, very much as the old dames 
and fathers would laugh over some of our vagaries. After 
having examined the land and water around Buzzard's Bay 
and Plymouth, he now bids us climb on top of the old brass 
weathercock which for nearly a century and a half whirled on 
the tip of the steeple of the old brick meeting-house in Han- 
over Street, where we can see Copp’s Hill and the land- 
marks around the Hub of the Universe. With sympathy and 
pathos he pictures anew the old days when rum and slavery 
were popular with New Englanders, and when manacles for 
slaves, made on New England anvils, were traded off for the 
molasses out of which New England rum was made, and 
which is still so abundantly shipped to Africa. 

In his chapter on “The Composite Puritan,” the author 
is probably a little hard on John Calvin, while also showing 
what avast mass of human riffraff floated into the Mas- 
sachusetts “‘Theocrasie” after the first noble bands of set- 
tlers came in. The composite New England Puritan was made 
up of Englishmen, Huguenots, Germans, Scotch prisoners sent 
by Cromwell, and white slaves imported from Ireland to be 
sold, other “contents of the cauldron being the abundant 
offspring of miscegenation between the Indian and the white 
races.” No wonder that Miss Wilkins and a host of writers 
can find such variations of moral and physical type in the 
“pure-blooded Yankee.” The personality of the meeting- 
house is analyzed and the work of the bell in summoning the 
people to worship, and in announcing their removal from this 
world, is graphically described. How the people were seated, 
how the inevitable small boy was dealt with, how the dogs 
and occasionally the snakes invaded the meeting-houses, 
cold and dreary as they often were, is set forth in a way that 
makes fair-weather Christians shiver: even to think of it. 
How the neighbors in the meeting-house used to swear and 
give evidence of partial if not total depravity, how the pul- 
piteer was sometimes a comedian and at other times a tra- 
gedian, how the parson did not always get paid, how some of 
the clerical brethren were notorious and some of them rogues, 
and how the simple evangelist came along to rub the sharp 
edges from the awful scholastic doctrines and show the real 
gospel of Christ, is told with sympathy as well as penetration. 

y and by came the “singing by note” and the singing- 
school. The book closes with a brief chapter on the hour- 
glass. Why the work was not indexed is more than we can 
tell, for such a treasure-house deserves a key. The book 
comes in good season for reading on Forefathers’ Day and 
afterward, 





On Foot and Wheel through Australia 
On the Walaby; or, Through the East and Across Australia, By Guy 
Boothby. Illustrated by y 4 Boothby. Longmans, Green & Co, 
THIS Is A summer book, which takes us over the seas and 
off to the ends of the world. The two book-wrights, one 
handling the pen and the other the pencil, start off in a great 
ocean steamer, with Australia as their objective point. On 


their way out they stop at Ceylon and see much of that city 


whose name, by the subtle law of association, always attracts 
the eye of children when they look at the map. Is it not 
called Kandy? There, amid the cinnamon gardens and the 
palm trees, we see that the “rickshaw” has become a part of 
the Indiaman’s life. The little Japanese “baby-carriage 
mounted on grown-up wheels” has moved westward, and, 
wherever human labor is cheap, it is pretty likely to be the 
rival of the “ba-shaw,” or horse-carriage, We are amused 
by the snake-charmers of Penang, take a look at Borneo and 
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learn how the Dutch are worried to death in trying to get 
possession of the north of Sumatra. Of course, the Dutch- 
man, having once—generations ago—put his hand to the 
plow, can never, out of sheer pertinacity, let go until he has 
made the whole furrow. Nevertheless, if the Hollander does 
not pretty soon conquer the Atchinese, he will empty his 
treasury; while, as we have heard more than one Dutchman 
say, the’ Malays, learning from their would-be conquerors, 
will keep up an “ Eighty Years’ War” for liberty. In Java we 
learn more about Dutch life near the coffee groves and about 
the “ niggers” who work so industriously for their masters, 
In New Guinea we get new points upon tattooing and other 
fashions that are rampant in sub-tropical Borneo. Finally, 
with the travellers, we reach Queensland, where we are 
treated to statistics and the details of rice culture, and learn 
about Kanakas and the Chinese labor question. After much 
information for the intending immigrant, we go off to the 
gold fields and learn our prospects of a possible fortune with 
the pick and washing-trough. The author’s descriptions of 
camping out, the landscapes and the incidents of life are 
very spirited. While some of the plains are treeless, other 
parts of the country that would otherwise be deserts are 
made to blossom like the rose by means of artesian wells- 
Still other parts become fat and rich through the wool indus, 
try, and the animals that raise “crops above ground” are 
sheared by machinery. The style of the book is thoroughly 
unstudied, free and easy, with an abundance of semi-respect- 
able slang. 





Pilgrim Daughters 
Three Heroines of New England Romance. 
Brown & Co, 

A FINE IDEA handsomely carried out in a body of white, black 
and gold greets oureyes. In the rosy morning of New England 
history stand three fair women, their backs turned to the tinted 
clouds of romance, their faces looking upon us with ever increasing 
fascination, as Time, despite his reputation for making baldness 
and wrinkles, keeps them perennially young. They are Priscilla, 
Agnes Surriage and Martha Hilton, At Plymouth, Marblehead 
and Dover they lived; and the halo that lingers around their names 
is seen, not only by the dwellers of these three coast towns, but 
wherever are read the writings of Longfellow, Whittier and Ald- 
rich, Edmund H. Garrett has visited these places on his bicycle 
and with deft pencil drawn many a picture of the relics still visible, 
and many more visions of the imagination, which he scatters with 
a free hand on full pages and in little nooks between the walls of 
type. His illustrations are worthy of the text written by three 
gifted women of to-day. Harriet Prescott Spofford writes most 
charmingly of the girl who left behind her (or, at least, is alleged 
to have done so by Mr. Longfellow) the redoubtable Captain 
Miles Standish, who was a-Pilgrim, but most probably not a 
Protestant. Priscilla is most bewitchingly set forth; but Mrs. 
Spofford has given prose expansion to Longfellow’s poetry, and 
only toward the end reveals to us what marvelous liberties the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish” took with historic 
facts, Nevertheless, though the poet knocked all chronology into 
a cocked hat, he distilled the essence of Pilgrim life and poured it 
out in his melodious numbers. Of all prose work, bowever, de- 
voted to Plymouth men and women, we have read nothing more 
delightful than this sketch of Mrs. Spofford’s. Miss Alice Brown 
tells with most delightful wit, and with sly pokes at the old folks 
who became dust long ago, the story of Agnes Surriage and how, 
after great flirtation and marriage, she became Lady Agnes Frank- 
land; yes, and how, instead of remaining in widowhood and 
m in the vital interests of caps and lap-dogs, she married 
again and ‘‘ fades out into an unrecognized future.” 

Louise Imogen Guiney pictures the transformation of Martha 
Hilton from the little bare-footed maiden into the governor's — 
who rides behind outriders through the fair provincial roads, 
kerchiefed children bobbing respectfully at evefy corner. With 
prose and poetry, wit and fun, with pictures full of life and beauty, 
and with delicate insight which shows that the damsels of the May- 
flower were beautiful and mischievous and full of coq ,this book 
will afford Christmas delight in the homes of of good 
people whose ancestors would have scouted the idea of so much 
as remembering, even in almanac or calendar, the day on which 
Christ was born, 


Illustrated. Little, 
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De Amicis’s ‘‘ Holland ” 

_-OF ALL THE books of travel this observant, brilliant Italian 
globe-trotter has written, none is more popular in this country 
than that on the land which sent out Henry Hudson and Peter 
Minuit. It has been translated again and again, printed in unpre- 
tentious little editions, and worthily enshrined in hand-made paper 
and fine leathers; the opportunities for illustrating which it 
offers have been fully utilized, and the result has always been a 
book that was interesting from cover to cover. The new two- 
volume edition, translated by Helen Zimmern, just placed on the 
market for the holidays, is especially remarkable for its photo- 
gravures, reproduced from photographs taken in different parts of 
the. little country. The first volume contains, among others, 
views of Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague and Scheve- 
ningen, and of canals, monuments, statues and national costumes, 
The second volume is adorned with pictures of Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Haarlem, Utrecht, Alkmaar, Helder, Kampen, Hoorn, 
Leeuwarden, Groningen, Zwolle, and, of course, Broek, the tidiest 
village in the whole country, and Zaandam, where Peter the Great 
learned the art of ship-building. The cover is of green cloth, 
daintily stamped with golden tulips. (Porter & Coates.) 





; Leloir’s Edition of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ”’ 

IT REPEATS the pleasure of the first reading of ‘‘ The Three Mus- 
keteers”’ to turn over the pages of this new and magnificent edi- 
tion, in two volumes, illustrated by Maurice Leloir. Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis and the glorious d’Artagnan fight, drink, make love 
and make money on almost every page, and M. Leloir’s spirited 
drawings have been engraved by M. Huyot with a skill almost 
equal to that of the artist. The four worthies ride off on the 
‘*CEuvres d’Alexandre Dumas ” in the head-piece to the preface, in 
which it is so conclusively shown that they have nothing to do with 
mythology; and in the charming little vignettes that follow, M. 
d’Artagnan, the elder, girds his sword round his son; the young 
Gascon, on his sorry mount, takes every smile for an insult; the 
musketeers skirmish on the staircase, Porthos displays his gorgeous 
baldrick, Aramis recovers his handkerchief, d’Artagnan joins the 
musketeers in their quarrel with the Cardinal’s guards, and Athos 
and his valet take an airing in the courtyard of his quarters in the 
Rue Férou. There was probably little of the picturesque in 
the Paris of Louis XIII. that is not known to the artist. Its 
boots and spurs, its lace collars, its corkscrew stairs, its /ucarnes, 
its toubelles, its ogive arches, bull's-eye windows, flagons, bottles, 
swords and saddles are all at his service. We wonder whether the 
life of even M. de Tréville’s herots could have been quite so de- 
lightful as he pictures it. It is nothing but pledging toasts, swear- 
ing mighty oaths, duelling, climbing rope-ladders, fighting Algua- 
zils one to four, and rescuing damsels in distress. It is even more 
lively in these pictures than in Dumas’s text, of which the version 
here presented, by Mr. William Robson, is about as near as could 
be to the original. The two volumes are bound in red and buff 
canvas, The ¢dition de luxe, on large paper, is limited to 750 


rae copies and twenty-five unnumbered. (D. Appleton 
0. 





‘* Among the Tibetans "” 

THE INDEFATIGABLE Mrs, Isabella Bird Bishop, who travels 
in countries where it is positively dangerous to take one’s husband 
along, is said now to be in the heart of Korea, and great expecta- 
tions are indulged in regarding the volume which is to come from 
her. pen when she emerges again into civilization. Meanwhile she 
has published a little book of 159 pages, which in its slimness con- 
trasts strikingly with her big brace of volumes on lands adjacent 
to India. She has left off all chronological indications, so that 
we.do not know when it was that she left the vale of Kashmir to 
climb up to ‘*The Roof of the World.” Evidently, this little 
scrap of a book.is but a pendicle to her most recent work, just as 
‘* The Golden Chersonese”’ was an appendix to her ‘‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks of Japan.” Mr. Edward Whymper has furnished a score 
of page illustrations, which give one gaod ideas of the men and the 
houses in the land of cold and sand (the former apparently rather 
foreshortened), but one cannot write very enthusiastically about this 
serappy book,. which, without map or index, simply tells us of a 
journey in a‘comparatively small portion of the great Tibetan table- 
land, _ There were no special adventures, and the same route has 
been described again and again. As usual, the author is nobly 
sympathetic with the Christian missionaries, Probably the most 
striking pen-pictures which she gives are those of the religions of 
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prayers are made by machinery, and where the abbot of the mon- 
astery delights in the braying of colossal horns, and considers that 
‘*St. Matthew is very laughable reading.” Upon Mrs. Bishop 
‘*the irredeemable ugliness of the Tibetans” produced a deeper 
impression daily. In due time, unmarked, howevér, on the cal- 
endar of centuries or years, the traveler reached ‘‘the civilization 
of Simla.” (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





Thiers’s ** Revolution” and ‘‘ Empire’’ 

NEW EDITIONS of the French statesman’s ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution ” and his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and of 
the Empire Under Napoleon” have been published recently. The 
second of these two works is the better known, and deserv- 
edly so. Probably everything worth saying about it has been 
chronicled long since, many times and in many tongues; its 
occasional minor inaccuracies have been pointed out and ex- 
ploited, its merits extolled and magnified; but the fact bears re- 
peating, that the author’s splendidly dramatic method ranks these 
volumes with the few great historical works of ancient and modern 
times. To be true, Thiers’s attitude of blind adoration for Na- 
poleon is not the right one for a man who claims the title of his- 
torian, but, after all, the flood of fascinating Bonaparteana that 
has been pouring over us during the last five years corroborates 
Thiers as often as it contradicts him. In fact, one wonders, when 
reading these volumes of memoirs with their microscopic reports 
of the Emperor's daily life and habits, that Thiers, to whom all 
these sources were unknown, should have drawn so true and life- 
like a picture. The translation is that made by D. Forbes Camp- 
bell and John Stibbing, and the twelve volumes are adorned with 
thirty-six steel-plate portraits of the prominent personages of the 
period; the ‘‘ Revolution ” is published in five volumes. Each set 
is well printed and sensibly bound, and either makes a useful ad- 
dition to the library, and can, at this time, be gracefully trans- 
formed into a gift that will give pleasure for many years. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 





Poetry and Verse 

THE IMPRINT OF the Aldine House is always a guarantee of 
excellence. A superb example of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.'s 
work bears the title of ‘‘ An Imaged World,” and is illustrated by 
William Hyde, Mr. Hyde’s pictures are wholly delightful. What 
poetry, what effects of cloud and shadow are expressed in the 
drawings entitled ‘‘The Southwest Wind” and ‘‘ The Falling of 
the Night”! And the other three are scarcely less fine and im- 
pressive. The text, by Edward Garnett, is a series of ‘‘ poems in 
prose,” composing a sort of monodrama in which the scenery 
counts for more than the actor, The poet loves a certain ‘‘ white- 
throated girl,” who sends him away in obedience to the wishes of 
her friends, but finally yields to the promptings of her heart. Dur- 
ing his season of banishment the lover wanders up and down the 
world like an unquiet ghost, alternately agitated and soothed by 
the manifold spectacle of nature and man. He is a vociferous, 
word-painting fellow, but with a strong sense of the beautiful and 
the terrible; and between the cries of his wounded egoism a note 
of genuine humanity makes itself heard. The language is at times 
morbidly violent or florid, at times almost incoherent, but there is 
power as well as passion in chapters like ‘‘ Fate’s Voice” and ‘‘ To 
an Idealist.” One is reminded in places of the autobiography of 
Prof. Teufelsdrickh. ‘This picturesque volume is published in 
America by Macmillan.——-THE PRETTY BIBELOT SERIES has 
been enriched by the addition of two new numbers—‘* Félise,” a 
selection of lyrics from Swinburne, and Fitzgerald’s ever-charming 
version of the ‘‘ Rubdiyat.” The latter contains the text of the first 
edition as well as of the fourth, which is the one generally current. 
The two versions are printed on opposite pages, and the stanzas 
which occur only in the second edition appear in the appendix. 
Andrew Lang’s poem ‘‘ To Omar Khayydm ” is prefixed to the vol- 
ume, The Swinburne selections include some of the poet’s best 
and most characteristic verses. (Portland, Me.: Thos. B. 
Mosher.) 





‘* BECAUSE I Love You ”’ is a collection of love-paems, chosen 
by Miss Anna E, Mack, The compiler’s taste is by no means 
severe, and her anthology contains, together with much that is 
fine, a considerable admixture of the commonplace and the for- 
cible-feeble, (Lee & Shepard.)——-A MORE HARMONIOUS compila- 
tion is the volume of ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics of Nature,” which is 
edited by Miss E. W. Rinder and imported by the Scribners, Miss 
Rinder has written an agreeable introduction, and the poems she 
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has chosen—all of them from the writings of living authors—have a 
real unity of subject and feeling. Miss Rinder points out the fal- 
lacy of supposing that ‘‘ the so-called passion for nature is entirely 
a sentiment of modern growth.” There is a bibliographical index, 
and a capital portrait of the ubiquitous Andrew Lang. #4 A 
LIGHT THROUGH THE STORM,” by Charles A, Keeler, is remark- 
able rather for the beauty of its illustrations than for its poetic 
merit, The five landscapes by William Keith which are here re- 
produced are full of charm, and some of Mrs. Keeler’s drawings 
show a delicate touch. Mr. Keeler’s verse lacks form and dis- 
tinction. (San Francisco: Wm. Doxey.)——-MODERN CHILDREN 
ARE FORTUNATE in having real poets at their service, in place of 
the tedious rhymesters known to their parents, Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, who keeps her child’s heart and her kinship with nature’s 
nomads, has written a charming book for children, which she calls 
‘In Sunshine Land." It is all in verse, of course, andin it Miss 
Thomas tells the secrets she has learned from birds and trees and 
butterflies, and the stories that wooing Fancy ].as murmured under 
her window inthe moonlight. Sometimes she addresses the sub- 
conscious child-self of grown men and women, in verses the sig- 
nificance of which can scarcely be grasped by a child’s intelligence. 
The book is well calculated to develop a child’s taste for poetry. 
It is prettily illustrated by Katharine Pyle, the initial letters and 
headpieces being particularly good. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 








TWO VOLUMES BY FAMOUS POETS have been reproduced in holi- 
day guise by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Of these the edition of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” is the more elaborate. Anster’s translation, 
undoubtedly one of the best English versions, has been chosen. 
Some reference, however, should have been made on the titlepage 
or elsewhere to the fact that only the first part of the poem is re- 
published. There is a brief introduction by Burdett Mason, but 
the absence of notes is to be regretted. The illustrations, how- 
ever, of which ten are full-page photogravures, constitute the prin- 
cipal feature, The artist, Mr. Frank M. Gregory, has been partic- 
ularly successful with the wilder and more grotesque scenes. His 
pictures of ‘‘ Auerbach’s Cellar” and ‘‘The Magic Horses” are 
admirably conceived. In his rendering of romantic subjects, such 
as the scene of Faust and Margaret in the garden, he has been 
distinctly less fortunate.——-TENNYSON’S ‘‘ Becket,” profusely 
illustrated by F, C. Gordon, is the second of the two publications. 
‘Becket’ cannot be ranked as a masterpiece, but it lends itself 
readily to pictorial treatment. The cover shows a rich design in 
green and gold.——MEssrs, T. Y. CROWELL & Co. have added 
to their ‘‘ Handy Volume Classics”’ an illystrated edition—said to 
be the first ever published—of Sir Edwin Arnold’s popular poem, 
‘The Light of Asia.” The volume is convenient in size and 
tastefully bound, and is issued at a moderate price. It contains a 
few pleasing pictures by Mr. St. John Harper, and an admirable 
recent portrait of the author. 





Books for the Young 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH’S plan of presenting to his young 
readers American biographical stories resembles the New Jerusalem, 
in that it ‘‘ lieth four square."’ Having told us of George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln and Markus Whitman, he now completes 
his parallelogram by picturing the environment of Sam Adams 
and throwing his main lights on the central figure. Those of us 
who have climbed to the top of Bunker Hill Monument—emerging 
from the corkscrew-like stone stairway into the glorious landscape- 
viewing chamber at the top—will remember the two small brass 
cannon which are imbedded in the walls: loss of breath is for- 
gotten in the gain of vision, for beside the map spread out there 
are the eloquent relics. The detailed story of these two brass 
cannon is told in this charming book, and one really wonders at 
the great number of adventures which these bits of metal had. 
Our author knows how to interest the boys. He makes good use, 
not only of the old ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” but of the bits of incident 
which he has picked up from various local histories. The old resi- 
dent in Boston who has rooted around among the back alleys, who 
has studied old graveyards and enjoyed the vistas both from the 
tombs on Copp’s Hill and from the greensward of Bunker's Hill, 
sees riglit away that Mr. Butterworth is accurate as well as inter- 
esting. He keeps his characters talking, especially the little drum- 
mer and Dr, Oliver and the powdered and bewigged Britishers who 
had the impudence once to occupy Boston. He brings in Phillis 
Wheatley, the’ first colored American poet, and the standard his- 
torical characters, Lord Percy, Washington, Putnam, Gov. Gage 
and others, all reappear in familiar light, and the story moves hand- 
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somely on, taking us through the battle and redoubt, until finally, 
when the British procession out and the Yankees march in, Allie’s 
drum leads the triumphal procession. The illustrations are all good, 
and, as far as we can see, true to history, The book is named 
‘** The Patriot Schoolmaster."’ (D. Appleton & Co.) 





THE PECULIARITY of Rose Porter's ‘‘ A Gift of Peace” is that 
every one of the 365 Bible verses has the word ‘‘ peace”’ or some 
derivative thereof. The same word, or its sentiment, is also found 
in the accompanying bits.of prose and poetry, drawn from a variety 
of sources. Daily meditation upon such a theme must conduce to 
that tranquillity of soul desired alike by Christian and Buddhist. 
The binding is white, with the very appropriate design of wreathed 
olive-spray, and the descending dove. (F, H. Revell Co,)—— 
‘*ABOUT WOMEN: What Men Have Said”’ is a volume of selec- 
tions in poetry and prose, arranged by Rose Porter, from Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Coventry Pat- 
more, Victor Hugo, Browning, Thackeray, Tennyson and Ruskin, 
Shakespeare’s wisdom filling the days of January, Milton those of 
February, and so on, The little book is attractively gotten up 
and forms an interesting keepsake. (G. P. Putnam's Sons,)—— 
THE STORY OF ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” one of the great tales of 
the world’s enduring literature, has been illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Author and illustrator need no praise, and it will be suffi- 
cient, no doubt, to announce the publication of this handsome, in- 
expensive edition. (D. Appleton & Co.)——‘‘ DuTCH TILES” is 
the title of a quaint lot of calendar designs in blue and white, in 
which figure wind-mills, fishing-smacks, tulips (‘' oggnons a fleurs, 
as the florist’s sign reads), the Half-Moon leaving Amsterdam, the 
genius of Holland aboard a gallant canal-boat, and St. Nicholas 
a-donkey-back, stroking his magnificent white beard. (San Fran- 
cisco: C, A, Murdock & Co.) 

‘* LITTLE IKE TEMPLIN, and Other Stories,’” by Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, deals with varieties of Southern child-life, both 
white and black. The mishaps of little Ike, the precocious wisdom 
of Oby Griffin, Uncle Pecer Birch’s Ghosts, the strange bequests 
of ‘‘ Poor Mr. Brown,” Len Cane’s opinions on dogs, the fight of 
‘* Buck and Old Billy,” are such things as we cannot have too much 
of. The dialect is as a piquant sauce to a dish in itself appetizing. 
‘* Yes, there’s a heap of come-out in that boy,” says Mr. Wimpy 
of Tommy Fletcher, in ‘‘ The Bee Hunters.” And there is a heap 
of ‘‘come-out”’ in the book, too, had we space for quotations, 
Its readers, when they come to the story of the bear and Mr. 
Nathan Swint, will ‘‘ spread their nos’tles into a smile’’; and will 
conclude with the author and Juvenal, that ‘‘ we owe the greatest 
reverence to youth,” when they read of the ‘‘ Campaign of Poti- 
phar McCray.” The frontispiece is a portrait of Colonel Johnston, 
and there are other illustrations in pen-and-ink, (Lothrop Pub, 
Co.) 





Miss JULIA MAGRUDER’S story of ‘* The Child Amy” is in- 
tended to show how alittle waif brought affection and unity into a’ 
divided home. Miss Amy was picked up at sea and in her early 
days she scowled at Miss Melissa, and told Mr, Arnold that he 
was ‘‘a bad old man”; but as she grew up, her character un- 
folded in its own way to the betterment.of her friends, The 
illustrations in pen-and-ink are by Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong, 
who has, also, we believe, designed the pretty cover in blue, go 
and silver. (Lothrop Pub, Co.) ‘* HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE” 
for 1894 begins well with a large woodcut portrait of Longfellow 
for a frontispiece, proceeds well with we are afraid to say how 
many pictures, stories, poems and essays, and ends with a short 
story of George Washington Jackson, which contains one of the 
best puns on record, To select a few gems from the mass, we 
would mention an essay on pneumatic tires for skates, a picture of 
four black men from Soudan, a tale of ‘‘ Peaceful Pirates" not of 
Penzance, a pictorial record of the Bruin Football Team, some 
strange information about the evening primrose, the ‘* Story of 





“Babette,” a South-Sea extravaganza of-a pelican and his master, 


some new ideas about bows and bow-shooting, the history of the 
last days of the old navy, and a true tale of ‘‘ How the Trout came 
back to Haystack Brook.” 





‘*WHaT A Boy Saw in the Army,” by Jesse Bowman Y ; 
is a bulky book of sight-seeing and adventure in the war for 
Union, illustrated by Mr. Frank Beard, who was himself a boy in 
the army. Mr. Beard’s pictures are better than those in the old- 
time illustrated papers, and, to say the least, have quite as much 
the air of being taken from life. They show us the trains laden 
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with soldiers, moving South, sabre-practice by the raw recruit, 
Fredericksburg as it looked from the heights, Gen. Grant in the 
saddle, the gunboats attacking Fort Donelson, an exchange of 
Civilities between pickets, a Sunday battle in the Wilderness, and 
the charge on the Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg. (Hunt & Eaton.) 
——‘‘A TREASURY of Stories, Jingles and Rhymes” includes 
fairy-tales by Mrs. Mary Rice Miller and Elizabeth S. Tucker, 
rhymes and more fairy-tales by Helen Gray Cone, rhymes and 
jingles by Elizabeth S. Tucker, and more rhymes by Edith M. 
Thomas. The fairies of to-day, according to Miss Tucker, are 
not to be found in hollow trees and under toadstools, but any child 
may see one in the looking-glass, Miss Humphreys draws them, 
nevertheless, dancing in a garden of lilies. Among the best of 
her pictures are the ‘‘ Baby Show,” on page 29, and the illustra- 
tions to ‘‘ Bluebeard” and ‘‘ Puss in Boots.” The ‘‘ Treasury” 
is handsomely bound in red cloth, with a picture in colors on the 
front cover. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.)——‘* THE GOLDEN 
Fairy Book” includes fairy-tales from Servia, France, Portugal, 
Hungary, Russia, Italy and South Africa. A few read like old 
friends, ‘‘ The Hermit” is Voltaire’s ** Zadig” slightly disguised. 
‘* Fairy Dust” is from George Sand, and ‘* Barak Hageb and his 
Wives” is credited to Jékai. Laboulaye and Daniel Dare are also 
drawn upon. As a rule, the versions given are well made, and 
they are doubly welcome, owing to Mr. H. R. Millar's sprightly 
pen-and-ink illustrations. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





Mr. W. O. STODDARD is one of our most popular writers of 
fiction for boys, and with reason, for he sees things from the boy's 
point of view, only with a larger vision, and writes as a boy would, 
only better. ‘* The Captain’s Boat” is a tale of adventures new 
enough to be true; for when the unexpected happens in fiction, we 
feel that it has come out of real life. On their way to Foam 
Island to fish and dig clams, the two heroes fall in for adventures 
enough to last them a lifetime. The ‘‘Sea-Lion” cat-boat, be- 
longing to Captain Vrooman, collector of boomerangs and South 
Sea island war-clubs, with Si Moore and Tom Clarke aboard, 
comes gallantly to the rescue when Squire Lander’s Sea-Windmill 
upsets in the Sound. But the ‘* Sea-Lion” herself springs a leak, 
and it is with difficulty that Si reaches land and Captain Vrooman’s 
museum. The interrupted cruise is recommenced, there is a storm 
in which you can hear the wind howl, the ‘‘ Sea-Lion ” is wrecked, 
there is some Robinson Crusoe business too good for Defoe, and 
the story winds up with another story, told by the captain. The 
illustrations are few, but good, (The Merriam Co.) 





‘*Gypsy BREYNTON,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, tells of the 
mishaps and adventures of a young person who ‘‘did not stop to 
think.” Owing to that peculiarity of hers, she was obliged once 
to pass a night in an open boat, and was the occasion of a great 
deal of disorderly conduct in other young persons. She had, 
however, some redeeming traits; for instance, she was bored with 
Boston, and, like the father of her country, never told lies. Per- 
haps, if she had stopped to think, she might have said that she 
was charmed with the Hub, and so lost the credit which we wil- 
lingly accord her for good taste and unimpeachable veracity. 
Illustrated. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)—-As Mary P. WELLS SMITH 
has written so many delightful stories of the jolly good times that 
took place fifty years ago at Hackmatack, it was no more than 
fair that, to use a bit of slang, she should ‘‘jolly” the present day 
along a little. This she has done in ‘* Jolly Good Times To-Day,” the 
scene whereof is laid on the hilltops of Cincinnati, and she has in- 
troduced the reader to a lot of imaginative little girls and boys who 
amuse themselves with all the heartiness of innocence and happi- 
ness of heart. If we think we miss in this tale the spontaneity 
and felicity which were singular characteristics of the other volumes, 
it is doubtless because the author still feels a little old-fashioned 
and bewildered in the rush of the whirling life of to-day, an awk- 
wardness that will wear away when she puts out her next volume 
of a doings of the little folk of Hillside Avenue. (Roberts 
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IN THE PRESENT increase of cheap magazines it is well to re- 
that those which are made up in the regular magazine 
t and form, with covers, are sold (when they “retail” at' ten 

at not much more than the cost of paper and printing, that 
‘contain hardly half the amount of reading-matter that is found 
thirty-five cent magazines, and that at least one-half of the ex- 
of the latter periodicals is the literary material and art work 
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contained in them and the editorial supervision which provides it. 
The great features which have made American magazines famous 
throughout the world are not possible in these lower-priced periodi- 
cals, Not a number of Harper's or The Century goes to press with- 
out an expenditure of from six to ten thousand dollars on its illus- 
trations alone. Cheap illustrative processes have been developed of 
late, but nothing has yet been found to approach wood-engraving in 
reproducing the subtler forms of art. Harper's and The Century 
use photo-engraving processes for some of their pictures, but the 
acid-bath has not taken the place of wood-engraving for many of 
them. The series of reproductions of the work of the great mas- 
ters of painting which Ze Century is publishing never could be 
equalled by photo-engraving. These pictures are made by Mr, 
Timothy Cole, the most eminent wood-engraver of our time, who 
has been for almost ten years in Europe studying the old masters 
and reproducing them with his graver ‘‘on the spot,” They cost 
about $300 each—ten dollars a square inch. A photo-engraving 
could be made for a thirtieth of this sum, but it would not com- 
pare in delicacy with Mr. Cole’s exquisite production. 
os 

IMPORTANT HISTORICAL and biographical works, such as 7he 
Century's War Papers and its Life of Lincoln, are the result of 
capital as well as foresight. Upon the War Papers more than 
$100,000 was expended, and the authors of the Lincoln life were 
paid $50,000 for the serial rights. Joseph Jefferson received $1,000 
a month for his Autobiography, and the pictures which accom- 
panied it cost even more. The leading authors like to have their 
best work appear in the leading magazines, and hence such period- 
icals as Harper's and The Century and Scribner's have their pick 
of ten thousand manuscripts a year. Their publishers are able to 
organize and send out costly expeditions, the results of which are 
often of world-wide importance and interest. The Century now 
has expeditions in various parts of the world pursuing investiga- 
tions, the results of which, it is expected, will be no less important 
than were those of Mr. Kennan’s famous journey through Siberia. 

*_ * * 

I DON’T KNOW what the Harpers paid for ‘‘ Trilby,” but I will 
venture to say that for the story. and the illustrations they gave 
more money than would provide letter-press and engravings for 
a ten-cent magazine for a year. Then take the editorial depart- 
ment of Harper's, which covers but a few pages and is illustrated : 
this alone involves an expenditure of at least $20,000 a year in 
salaries, not including that of the editor-in-chief. A thirty-five 
cent magazine is worth thirty-five cents, a ten-cent magazine is 
Twenty-five cents is a8 little as a really ‘‘ hig -class ° 
magazine can be sold for, and pay its expenses. Scribner's 
costs at least twelve cents a copy to manufacture—leaving out the 
cost of contributions and illustrations. If Mr. Walker makes 
money on The Cosmopolitan at its present price, it will not be on 
its subscriptions. He himself understands this, and looks to his 
advertising pages for his profits. 

** * 

IT 1S SAID THAT ‘‘ The Ebb Tide” is the last book to be 
written in partnership ‘by Mr. R. L, Stevenson and his stepson, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. I hope so; for, good as it is, I like my 
Stevenson unadulterated. In the days before international copy- 
right, there was reason for such an alliance, but now there is no 
excuse for it. Mr, Stevenson is not at his best when another 
shares the title-page with him.- ‘‘ The New Arabian Nights,” 
‘* Treasure Island,”’ or ‘‘ An Inland Voyage” could never have 
been written in collaboration, but ‘‘ The Wrong Box” and ‘‘ Ebb- 
Tide” show the marks of the partnership, and they are not pleasant 
marks, I grant, however, that ‘‘ The Ebb Tide” is an infinitely 
better book than ‘‘ The Wrong Box.” 

* * * 

Mr. LANG Says that Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ Lilac Sun-Bonnet ” needs 
no bush. What sun-bonnet does ? It is, he adds, a pretty love tale; 
and that—(he learns from statistics gathered ‘‘ among the fair ’’) 
is what they want—‘‘ just love’s young dream chapter after chap- 
ter.” Open manslaughter, he thinks, is ‘‘ more to an elderly taste, 
perhaps; stili, the world must be peopled, whereas many roman- 
cers only depopulate it.” Mr. Crockett wrote ‘‘ The Lilac Sun- 
Bonnet” more than a year , but ordered it held back. The 
order was obeyed, and the book has only now been published. 

** * 


I FIND THIS IN Mr, sa wes chcnot io Sa - 
the New York Cré#ic regularly. It is a very useful little paper, an 
edited by pote who are thoroughly in touch with American lit- 
erature—the sister and brother of the genial editor of The Century. 
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But geniality is precisely the meh it lacks. Americans can 
hardly help being provincial, and The Critic, whenever its self- 
’ importance is not recognized, degenerates into the organ of this 
provinciality. Miss Gilder should know that she only is stultifying 
herself when she questions Mr, Lang’s ability. In America, where 
they prate of culture, there is not a living soul with as much cul- 
ture as Andrew Lang has in his little finger. As a manor asa 
memter of the Republic of Letters, I think Mr. Lang often insuf- 
ferable. But to question his literary quality is like questioning 
Mr. Grace's cricket.” 1 cannot subscribe to Mr. Jerome’s harsh 
judgment of Mr. Lang’ ‘‘ as a man or as a member of the Republic 
of Letters’; and I yield to no one in my admiration of his ability 
as a writer, I do not hesitate to make this confession, even 
though it may rob me of the right to be called provincial, 
* * * 


1 WAS STRUCK by two things in connection with the exhibition 
of Portraits of Women, which closed last Saturday. The first was 
the cleverness of the friends of St. John’s Guild and the Orthopedic 
Hospital in getting up the show. It was foredoomed to success, 
All the families, friends and acquaintances of the subjects of the por- 
traits were sure to visit the exhibition, in order to see the likeness of 
their friends; and all the people who ddn’¢ know them were certain 
to go, in order to see what they looked like, so that when they should 
see them in the flesh at the opera or the Horse Show, they might 
recognize them at a glance. And the same people would go again 
in order to take their country cousins with them, and rattle off the 
names of the fashionable women on the walls without consulting 
their catalogues. And many others could be counted upon to 
visit the exhibition from artistic motives, So, as I have said, the 
great success of the show was a foregone conclusion, 

ee te 


THE OTHER THING that impressed me at the Academy was the 
lack of what might be taken as a type of American beauty. There 
were many handsome faces of this century and the one before it 
to be seen, but there were not enough of any one kind to indicate 
the existence of anything that could be called a national type. I 
suppose this is to be accounted for by the compositeness of our 
population. 

* * * 

New YORK is a terrible place for the literary worker, He can 
never count on quiet or freedom from interruption. He may hide 
himself in a sub-cellar, or fly to a twelfth floor, but he cannot be 
sure that noises will not pursue him. In the former place he will 
be surrounded by loud-beating dynamos; in the latter, ten to one 
a laundry will pound and rumble over his head. Then, if he seeks 
seclusion on some other floor, a piano-fiend will be found to have 
possession of, the apartment next to his, and the dynamos 
and mangles will seem as blessings in comparison. But 
these are not all the difficulties he has to contend against. 
There is the casual caller who has nothing to do for an hour or so, 
and amiably spends the time talking to his busy friend. For such 
interruptions as this, one must use desperate remedies. I know of 
aman who did. He lives in bachelor quarters in the heart of the 
town—the one most accessible place in all the city; no spot handier 
for dropping in. He had some very particular writing to do re- 
cently, and his time was limited. What did his good-natured 
friends care for that? ‘‘ You mustn’t work all the time, old chap; 
knock off for a while and chat with a fellow,’ was the burden of 
their song. In the meantithe the publisher called for ‘‘ copy ” that 
did not come. To go into the country was out of the question, 
and yet he must be let alone. A happy thought struck him. He 
wrote a placard, and left it down-stairs on the hall table :-—‘* Mr. 
Thompson is dead. He was buried yesterday.” The good- 
natured friends dropped in and saw the card. ‘‘ Poor old Thomp- 
son! it was very sudden”’; and they tiptoed out again, feeling 
quite depressed until they reached the corner of Broadway, where 
the appearance of a friend, or the disappearance of a runaway cable- 
car, changed the current of their thoughts. 


London Letter 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY is the interest of the hour—the interest of 
anticipation. Day by day the sheets are reaching Mr. William 
Archer, who is undertaking the translation; and, at the moment of 
writing, I believe I am correct in saying that two acts of the Eng- 
lish version have been passed for press, Not more than half a 
dozen people have seen the proofs; but from-these I hear that the 

is to make a sensation ur: even by that aroused 
Gabler.” There have been forecasts of the plot in 
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the papers, but for the most part they are said to be grossly incor- 
rect. It would seem that some Scandinavian compositor or proof- 
reader, who had glanced through the copy with much haste and 
very little comprehension, has betrayed the secret. How much 
that is correct could come of such scanty authority it is scarcely 
necessary to consider, The account of the play appeared first in 
the Copenhagen Politiken, was then copied in Germany, and 
finally appeared here in Zhe Datly News. The St. James's Gazette 
was, I believe, the first London paper to throw discredit upon the 
précis. It is quite uncertain whether the play will be called '* The 
Evil Eye” or not; but it is at least sure that Ibsen himself is ex- 
tremely annoyed at the incorrect publicity which has been given to 
his plans, Certain details seem definite. It is not a symbolical 
piece like ‘‘The Master-Builder,” but a play of character, of 
psychology. At the opening, at any rate, it is concerned with the 
marriage problem. A wife, eager, sensuous, full of the joy of 
life, has just welcomed her husband back from a journey. She 
thinks that he has grown cold to her, misses the ardors of their 
early years of matrimony, and has become jealous of her child, a 
crippled boy. The father’s love seems to be concentrating itself 
upon the child, and she cannot bear it. At the end of the act, in 
a scene wrought to a rare pitch of tension, there are cries that a 
child is drowning in the sea before the house, and, as they strain 
eye and ear to discover the victim, the parents see their own child's 
crutches floating out upon the ebb-tide. What lies beyond is un- 
revealed; but it is said upon every side that the character of the 
woman is one of the most marvellous and enthralling pieces of 
work ever achieved by its creator. I hear, on the highest critical 
authority, that the ‘‘grip,"’ the force of the thing, is irresistible, 
There is really no common curiosity abroad to see the sequel. 
Everything promises a success upon the heights, 

The popularity of Mr. Anthony Hope continues; is it possible, 
as I am told, that he is as yet but little regarded in America? In 
London it seems impossible just now to open a magazine without 
encountering his name, and this week he has been féted by the 
Authors Club, He took the opportunity of saying a few things 
about the prevalent curiosity for personal details about authors, 
their appearance and methods, and some of those present may 
have felt a little uncomfortable under the genial cynicism of his 
remarks, For Mr. Hope is essentially of a retiring humor, no great 
friend to the interviewer, and more inclined to do his work than to 
talk about it. ‘‘O si sic omnes!” Among those who were pres- 
ent to meet him were Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Robert Barr, Mr. Hamilton Aidé and 
Mr. Henry Harland. Mr, Oswald Crawfurd, as usual, presided, 
and gave the guest of the evening the complimentary welcome 
that is customary. 

There is soon to be a new story by ‘‘ Lucas Malet,” which is 
tidings of comfort and hope. Mrs. Harrison has just gone abroad 
with her sister, Miss Rose Kingsley; but, before starting, she con- 
fided the manuscript to Messrs. Methuen & Co., who, it is reported, 
are likely to be her publishers in future. If I remember right, 
almost all the publishers in London were afraid of her ‘* Wages of 
Sin”; but that was nearly five years ago, before we had become 
accustomed to ‘‘ Heavenly Twins” and the novel of the outspoken, 
Now the tables are turned, and there have been many attempts 
from divers quarters to secure her new book. Messrs. Methuen have 
taken the American as well as the English rights, 

The forthcoming magazines will contain several tributes to the 
illustrious dead. Both 7he National and Blackwood’s are to have 
articles on Froude, and the Blackwood paper, by Mr. John Skelton, 
will contain a number of letters from the historian, now printed 
for the first time—letters,.it is said, characterized by unusual 
frankness. To Zhe Contemporary, 1 understand, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse will contribute an appreciation of his friend Walter Pater, 
full of new anecdotes, Next month Mr. George Newnes, who 
seems always on the gud vzve for fresh worlds to conquer, will pub- 
lish the first number of a magazine of music, 7he Strand Musical 
Magazine, conducted by Mr. E, Hatzfield. In the first number 


‘ there will be an article on the Royal Academy of Music, by Dr. 


A. C, Mackenzie, a new setting of ‘‘ Edward Gray,” by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, a plantation ballad by Mr. W. S. Penley, a pianoforte 
solo by Paderewski, and an illustrated interview with Sir Charles 
and Lady Hallé, With such a programme success seems assured, 
and an enormous circulation should follow. Mr. Newnes is truly 
a genius at invention. The idea seems so simple: and yet no one 
has thought of it before. 

Yet another series, this time from the publishing-house of 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. The Acme Library (so runs’ 
the name) will consist of short novels by authors with *‘names;"’. 
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and will be issued both in paper and in cloth. The first volume, 
which will be ready in about a fortnight, is to be from the pen of 
Dr. Conan Doyle, ‘‘ The Parasite.” Im January there will be a 
short story by Mr. Hall Caine, ‘‘ The Maid of Mona,” in February 
one by Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. Mr. Caine, by the bye, writes 
the Christmas number of 7he Christian World, a romance called 
**The Mahdi.” Mr. Caine, we learn from the publisher's fore- 
note, considers the Mahdi a hero and a patriot, ‘‘ a man possessing 
the wisdom almost of a Solomon, with the military powers of a 
Saladin.” On this basis he has constructed an historical romance 
‘interwoven with a love-story of universal interest and tender- 
ness.” The rest we shall know on Dec. 4, when the annual will 
make its appearance, at the diminutive price of one penny, The 
Omar Khayyam Club, it will be remembered, planted some little 
while ago a rose from Omar’s grave upon that of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, It has now learnt that the condition of Omar's tomb has 
become lamentable from neglect, and has thereupon taken a vigor- 
ous step. A petition is to be despatched to the Shah of Persia, 
entreating him to see to it that the tomb is preserved in a style 
worthy of the genius who lies below. ~The movement is largely 
due to Mr. Edward Clodd, the new President, and to Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter, Vice-President of the Society. 

At last we are to have Mr. Oscar Wilde's ‘‘ Incomparable and In- 
genious History of Mr. W. H. Being the True Secret of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. Now for the First Time Here Fully Set Forth,” 
which has been promised these eighteen months. It is announced 
for publication next week. It is said that Mr. Wilde's last griev- 
ance is the impossibility of getting expensive books. ‘‘ You go to 
a bookstall,” he says, ‘‘and select a book marked three and six- 
pence: the bookseller insists upon taking only two-and-eightpence 
for it, which is so annoying.” Therefore Mr. Wilde has conceived 
a series of poems for the higher classes, which shall be expensive 
and brief. There should not be too muck matter: the eye wearies 
of continual print; here and there a blank page should be sprinkled 
to relieve the monotony! * Hence ‘* The Sphinx,” which is designed 
exclusively for the higher classes, It is not mentioned whether 
the Incomparable and Unnecessary history of Mr. W. H. is to be 
directed towards this limited audience, or to seek the suffrages of 
the class who know something about literature, But in any case, 
it is safe to amuse. Another work on Shakespeare, which is 
shortly to appear, is from the more serious pen of Mr. Alfred C. 
Calmour. Like Mr. Wilde’s, Mr. Calmour’s fame is chiefly con- 
nected with the stage: he was the successful author of ‘‘ The 
Amber Heart.” In his ‘‘ Fact and Fiction about Shakespeare,” 
which, if I mistake not, has had an earlier utterance in the lecture- 
room, he has attempted to sift the authoritative facts of Shake- 
speare’s life from the myths and obvious untruths which have 
gathered round it, and to approximate to a portrait of Immortal 
Will. An effort which, despite its obvious difficulties, is bound to 
result in something of interest. 

LONDON, November 25, 1894. 


Boston Letter 


THE OLD SAYING that a moving is half as bad as a fire will not 
hold with reference to the moving of books from the old Pub- 
lic Li to the new. About 70,000 volumes have now been 
transferred, and the entire cost, including the employment of extra 
help, has been less than half acent per book, while the cost of mov- 
ing the remainder of the Library will be still less, as the boxes for 
the transportation are now all made. I have spoken in a former 
letter of a number of innovations in the equipment of the new Li- 

that will interest librarians everywhere. In the first place, 
the main desk will have telephone communication with thirty differ- 
ent points in the building, while the book railway, somewhat on the 
plan of the cash railway used in shops, will carry the volumes from 
the shelves to the delivery department, thus saving time, trouble 
and wear on books. The catalogue system, also, will be changed 
slightly. At present, when one man is looking for a book, he 
necessarily monopolizes some seven‘thousand cards, that being the 
number in each double drawer. In the new public card-catalogue 
system, an attendant will hand to each applicant the drawer con- 
_ taining the cards he wishes to consult, each drawer being a foot in 
length and having only one row of cards, In the newspaper read- 
there will be tables at which readers can sit and tables at 
readers can stand, the latter holding the more widely read 
—. so that they cannot be monopolized. . 
teachers of Massachusetts held their fiftieth annual meetin 
in Boston last week, President O. B, Bruce, Superintendent 
Schools at Lynn, presiding. At the opening session the Rev. \Ed- 
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ward Everett Hale delivered an historical address, in which he 
stated that up to 1835 the school system of this State was utterly 
disintegrated, but that Edward Everett, when he became Governor 
in that year, led the people to feel that everyone should have, not 
only a public, but a liberal, education. By liberal education Gov. 
Everett meant the obtaining of a full use of the English language, 
and that, said Dr. Hale, is the idea we are still to aim at. Before 
Everett’s time a teacher knew nothing of what was done in other 
towns, while to-day all experiments are carefully watched. ~Secre- 
tary Frank A. Hill of the State Board of Education thought that 
there was a source of error, in comparing old-time schools with the 
present, in the way in which some people project the wisdom of 
their adult years into their childhood, unconsciously assuming that 
in youth they showed the insight and grasp that mark their age, 
and concluding, therefore, that the schools of their youth, which 
developed this astonishing power, must have surpassed the schools 
of to-day. He characterized the educational drift of Massachusetts 
at present as a marked recognition of the concentric, rather than 
the linear, idea in elementary education. We no longer deal with 
the three R’s, but with all the letters of the alphabet, no longer 
with the forced development of an unnatural interest, but with the 
finding-out, utilizing, and building on, a native interest. Pres. 
Hall of Clark University spoke earnestly on the necessity, in the 
study of child life, of looking steadily into the future, predicting 
that the present system, which deals with the past fifty years in 
the teaching of the philosophy of education, will be entirely revo- 
lutionized within a short period. Pres. Eliot of Harvard, recalling 
a statement in his address to the same audience at Worcester four 
years ago, when his remarks were severely criticised all over the 
country, declared that when he said that the high-school prepared 
for life, but the prepatory school and academy for college, he had 
in mind the idea that ‘‘ fitting for life’ does not necessarily mean 
simply fitting for a livelihood. This latter idea he held was not 
the prime, direct object of a true education, The fundamental aim 
of all education, long or short, is the improvement and develop- 
ment in the young of the capacity for usefulness and the capacity 
for enjoyment. And, lest some one should take exception to the 
use of the word ‘‘enjoyment,” Pres, Eliot emphasized its signi- 
ficance, asserting that exertion is pleasurable, and that the man 
who enjoys his labor is more serviceable than the man who does 
not; that education should train to the enjoyment of serviceable- 
ness, and that all forms of employment, if not pressed beyond 
endurance, are pleasurable. He even appealed to the authority of 
the Westminster Assembly, which, called together to formulate a 
catechism, answered the first question in the list, ‘‘ What is the 
object of Life ?’’ with the words ‘‘ To glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever.” He urged, also, the habit of reading, maintaining that 
no long time was necessary for this pleasure. Fifteen minutes a 
day given to reading, he asserted, would in thirty years make the 
difference between a cultivated and an uncultivated man or woman. 

The will of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, drawn Oct. 29, 1887, 
makes ample provision for his family, and then gives $5,000 to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and $6,500 to other good objects. 
A further bequest in the will, contingent upon the death of his 
children and their issue, gives one-sixth of the remainder of the 
estate to Harvard University, the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and the poor of Boston. By a codicil drawn up in the spring of 
1892, $5,000 is given to the Peabody Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology. 

A bequest in another will, just come into operation, provides 
for the erection in Boston of a statue to Rufus Choate, at an ex- 
pense of $14,000. It seems that Mr. G. B. Hyde, who was nearly 
all his life a school-teacher in Boston, accumulated, by wise invest- 
ments made from his salary, a fortune of $140,000. © At his 
death, about five years ago, having no children, he left the income 
to his wife during her lifetime, the property at her death to go in 
part to his native town for the erection of a public library and other 
improvements. To the New England Conservatory of Music and 
to Harvard College he left $5,000 each, besides $14,000 for the 
erection of the Choate statue. The residue of his estate was to go 
to the Museum of Fine Arts. His friends say that he was never 
particularly interested in art, and that he had no acquaintance with 
Rufus Choate, but that, like so many of Webster’s old admirers, 
he som there was nobody in the world like a Webster Whig, 
and Rufus Choate was a Webster Whig. Mr. Hyde made his 
—_ in Boston, and wanted to leave it here. 

A friend of The Critic has asked me to raise the point regard- 
ing the use of the Roman figures with the ‘‘th”’ after them, in the 
way carried out by the New York 7rzdune and other papers. He: 
maintains that V, VI and VII, etc., mean not only the cardinals 5, 
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4, 7, etc., but also the ordinals 5th, 6th, 7th, etc. 
readers settle the question ? 


BosTON, Dec. 4, 1894. 


Will Critic 


CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


THE CHICAGO WOMEN'S CLUB is in a state of portentous up- 
heaval at present on a question over which the world has fought 
on many a larger field, which has moved invading armies and set 
great nations at war. 
woman to the privileges of its membership. The candidate, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Williams, is said to be a woman of rare charm and of 
fine oratorical gifts, who would be regarded as an acquisition to 
the society from every point of view except that of complexion, 
and her sponsors take the ground that this shadowy legacy from 
tropic ancestors ought not to bar her from a club which claims to 
make personal worth the only test to membership. The Women’s 
Club is a fair field in which to fight such a battle. Organized a 
score of years ago for personal culture and put'ic work, it has 
shown from the first a broad hospitality, aiming at a large mem- 
bership of earnest, active women, and making no effort at social 
exclusiveness, Gradually the scope of its usefulness has enlarged 
beyond the dreams of its founders, until now it can ‘* point with 
pride " to many a valuable reform effected or aided by its labors. 
Abuses in the administration of poorhouses, insane asylums and 
penal institutions have been corrected by its powerful initiative. It 
has opened a law office to which poor women can apply for free 
advice and relief from chattle-mortgage® fiends, official bullies, 
drunken husbands and the thousand and one torments which beset 
the ignorant, until the name of the Women’s Club has become a 
powerful weapon in the courts. Of late the society has gone even 
further, It has demanded and secured appointments its mem- 
bership on the Board of Education, it has sent committees to 
Washington to make formal requests or protests, its delegates 
have been received in State and county conventions and permitted 
to name candidates for office. On these and other occasions it has 
played creditably a public réle, and assumed the right—a right 
which few felt disposed to question—to stand for the womanhood 
of Chicago. To justify this assumption seems to be the purpose 
of the venturesome ladies who are endeavoring to complete the 
representative character of the Club by proposing a colored woman 
for membership. y 

The proposal came from three women, long prominent in the coun- 
cils of the society, an ong them being no less important a personage 
than Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who was President of the Woman's 
Department of the World's Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian 
Exposition, and who, last spring, was made President of the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs. Mrs, Henrotin is an able, progressive 
public-spirited woman, with plenty of courage for a fight and a 
keen sense of humor withalto make the battle interesting, The 
name, thus potently endorsed, went to the Committee on Member- 
ship, where it encountered the camp of the enemy and was inhos- 
pitably thrown out. By this time the newspapers got wind of the 
affair and threw their energies gallantly into the conflict, 7ze Her- 
ald, especially, reminding the Club of its duties in many a conclu- 
sively righteous argument. The ferment had passed the society's 
limits, and the world was assuming the right to be agitated even 
before an appeal was taken from the ruling of the membership 
committee to the Club itself in solemn conclave. Last Wednesday 
was the appointed day. Chicago’s two millions waited breathless 
outside the closed doors of the Women’s Club, but when the por- 
tals opened there was nothing to report but a compromise. The 
final struggle was postponed. Mrs. Williams’s name had been 
temporarily withdrawn by her powerful sponsors, and the issue 
shifted from the concrete to the abstract. The Club had de- 
cided unanimously that the following resolution should be dis- 
cussed and voted upon at the last meeting in December :— 
** RESOLVED, That the Chicago Women's Club is acivic organiza- 
tion, membership in which is conditioned upon character and in- 
telligence, irrespective of race, creed or color.” Thusthe society 
gains several weeks to think it over. If at the end of this season 
of meditation the proposed resolution should be carried, as seems 
probable, it will be in order for the dissenting members of the mem- 
bership committee to make room for others more in sympathy 
with the spirit of the majority. And Mrs, Williams’s name may 
then be carried through decently and in order. 

The lady herself has held quietly aloof from the conflict, though 
She seems to carry a wound or two. ‘*Men and women are so 
different in such things,” she is reported to have said. ‘‘ Men will 
wage fierce war with each other in politics and cry quits and shake 
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hands when the campaign is over. 
their feuds to the bitter end.” 


Women are prone to carry 
Yea, verily, that convenient mas- 
culine aloofness is a trait which the New Woman will do well to 


acquire. The recent election, in which women exercised for the 
first time in this State the high privilege of voting for the trustees 
of a picayune university, has left sore hearts as well as sore heads 
in its train, Excited partisans are scarceiy yet on speaking terms, 
and, if one fair agitator declares that no nice woman can be a 
democrat, another retorts that no woman of sense can be a repub- 
lican. ‘* We are not ready for it, are we ?” this lady inquires be- 
tween disgust and rage. And we accept the New Womanhood 
with some misgivings, trusting to acquire wisdom from experience 
in that great day which is to free us all. 

An exhibition of water-colors by Mr, Thomas B, Meteyard, 
which was held at Keppel’s last week, introduced to his fellow- 
citizens an aquarellist who expresses. novel ideas with a singular 
gayety and charm of style. I say introduced, though he showed 
at the Fair one or two limpid landscapes in oil, and others 
hang now in the American exhibition at the Art Institute, But 
in these forty or fifty little water-colors one may judge more con- 
clusively of his bent and temperament in art. These seem to lead 


‘him away from realism, in spite of many literal glimpses of sea 


and field, street and sky, studied under the varying colors of night 
and day—glimpses frankly offered with a winning freshness and 
enthusiasm. Perhaps the keener sympathies of the man carry him 
toward the conventionalization of nature, the study of decorative 
values in her varying lines and colors, and in the poses and modern 
draperies of the human figure. He has followed with zest the hint 
offered by the serpentine curves of land and water in certain salt 
marshes along the Massachusetts coast. These windings’ and” 
twistings of the evasive tide appear and reappear in many little 
water-colors, treated vividly in flat colors on the varied sugges- 
tions offered by sunrise, noon and twilight, by the changing skies 
and seasons, These show the same decorative grace of line which 
pleases us in his book-designs for some of Stone & Kimball's pub- 
lications, and they have an added grace of color, A flat-toned 
figure of a woman walking against the wind has a fine, swift lithe- 
ness. Mr. Meteyard is young, and much of his work is merely 
tentative. It is never prosy, however, and theré is a zest in it 
which makes one wish to overleap time a few years, and see the 
place which he will some day reach if he follows his bent, He isa 
Chicagoan by the prejudice of childhood, a Parisian by that of an 
art-student, and which prejudice will conquer the other is now an 
open question. 

By the invitation of a score of enthusiasts in the Japanese, Prof. 
Ernest F. Fenollosa is giving at the Art Institute a course of five 
lectures on the history of Japanese art, covering the Corean 
Period, the First Chinese Period, the First Japanese Period, the 
Second Chinese and the Second Japanese Periods, The object of 
the course is educational, and the profits, if any accrue, will be 
turned over to the Art Institute. An interesting collection of 
Oriental porcelains, , jades, lacquers and other precious bits of 
workmanship, gathered together originally by the Countess of 
Jersey and recently purchased from her estate, is now being shown » 
here by Mr. A. D. Vorce. . 

The Atlantic for December contains a fatalistic love-stury which 
moves one in much the same way as one of Mr. Alexander's por- 
traits, so warm and vital is it, and yet so swift and modern in its 
style, Not that the author of ‘' Literary Love-Letters”’ has as yet 
gone as far as that consummate painter of sumptuous women, but 
he breathes the same air, lives as frankly in his own epoch, and his 
delicate, keen touch shows almost as convincingly the hand of an 
artist. 1am complimenting this writer more than you know, for 
you in New York have a new joy before you—you have not yet 
seen Mr. Alexander’s superb aristocrats. The ‘' Literary Love- 
Letters” are dated from Chicago; and this reminds me that their 
young author, Mr, Robert W. Herrick, is a recent acquisition of 
ours. A year or moreago he brought tothe University of Chicago 
his share of the subtler atmosphere of Harvard, and since then he 
has wrought so well under our breezy skies that already we are 


-proud to claim him, and soon we shall be making plans for the 


niche we must offer him in that temple of the arts which Time, 
the patient architect, has promised to build for us, 


Cuicaco, Dec. 4, 1894. H. Monroe. 





THE will of James Anthony Froude orders that all his literary 
papers be destroyed, including the unprinted documents concern- 
ing the Carlyles which Thomas Carlyle bequeathed to him. Know- 
ing what he knew of literary executors, this was a wise decision on 
the part of Mr. Froude. 
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A llodel School in Baltimore 


IN COMMON WITH Johns Hopkins University and the Woman’s 
College, the Bryn Mawr School of Baltimore opened its doors on 
Friday, Nov. 30, to the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, whose work has often 
received mention in The Critic. The reception at the School was 
in the form of an afternoon tea; and the invitations included many 
citizens of Baltimore and Washington, identified with educational 
interests.. The building is a large one, and the very considerable 
crowd who attended could enjoy without discomfort the reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces—set off by innumerable palms—with which 
efforand forethought are gradually filling every nook. It is more 
than doubtful if any other preparatory school in the country has so 
generous a collection of Braun autotypes of the most famous 
paintings, to say nothing of many chromolithographs by the 
Arundel Society of London. In every room are casts representing 
different periods of art; and care has been taken to make the pu- 
pils familiar, not only with Isis and Niobe and the nine Muses, or 
the works of Michael Angelo, but with sculptures in various parts 
of France and Germany—with the wonderful wood-carving @§ te 
middle ages known as the Nuremberg Madonna, and the 
Sibyls, with turban, with book and with scroll, in the Cathedral of 
Ulm. In the basement, made gay with roses and refreshments, 
the visitors admired the gymnasium with its running track, and 
the swimming-pool, sixty feet in length. ‘ 

One could hardly enter an apartment of the School without hav- 
ing brought home to him the wide difference between those methods 
of education of the moment which merit attention and the methods 
of twenty years ago, In the Latin Room of the School area 
marble bust of Virgil and autotypes of the Forum and Colosseum. 
In the laboratory the arrangement permits the pupils to do every 
particle of the practical work, instead of being languid witnesses of 
experiments performed by their instructors. In the studio the trick 
of drawing painfully straight lines and copying minute landscapes 
and well-sweeps and what not is unknown. Instead, the merest 
beginner is shown a watering-pot, or it may be a pretty fan with a 
history, and the effort to reproduce it is rendered as easy and natu- 
ral as vivacity and sympathy can make it. The drawing teacher, 
Miss Lindsay Hunt, is a graduate of the Art Students’ League 
and a pupil of Mr. Chase; and her picture ‘‘From under the 
Bridge ” was in the last exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. 

Miss Jane Louise Brownell, the teacher of mathematics, is inter- 
ested in sociology as well as in mathematics. She is the author of 
a pamphlet on **The Significance of a Decreasing Birth-Rate,”’ 
written during a fellowship held at Bryn Mawr College, and pub- 
lished by the American Academy of Social Science. A footnote 
referring to this cateful exposition of the effect of enlightenment 
and intellectual activity upon the reproduction of the species will 
be found in the last edition of Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ Principles of Bi- 
ology.” 

To me, when a nervous, excitable child, the most attractive room 
in the School would have been the cheerful apartment with the 

qrieze of the Parthenon running all around it, hung with autotypes 

and christened the Silent Study room, The name would have been 
enough. Here sits the Secretary, Miss Ida Wood of Philadelphia, 
and in this room every scholar has her desk; and with the least 
possible noise the whole school assembles at the end of each recita- 
tion, a certain number remaining for study. But no recitations are 
permitted within its sheltering walls, and this alone gave me for a 
moment the feeling that I had been born too soon. 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 3, 1894. Lucy BULL. 





Origin of the ‘‘ Sonnets from the 
_ Portuguese ”’ 


THE MOST VALUABLE thing about the Dent edition of the 
**Sonnets from the Portuguese,” imported by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, is Mr. Gosse's introduction, and the most interesting thing 
about that is the story of the writing of Mrs. Browning's beautiful 
sonnets, which was told to Mr, Gosse by Robert Browning, and is 
now printed for the first time :— 

‘* It was in the second or 1850 edition of the Poems, in two vol- 
umes, that the ‘* Sonnets from the Portuguese ” were first given to the 
seca The circumstances attending their composition have never 
_been clearly related. Mr, Browning, however, eight years before 
his death, made a statement to a friend, with the understanding 
that at some future date, after his own decease, the story might be 
more widely told. The time seems to have arrived when there 


\ 
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can be.no possible indiscretion in recording a very pretty episode 
of literary history. During the months of their brief courtship, 
closing, as all the world knows, in the clandestine flight and roman- 
tic wedding of September 12, 1846, neither poet showed any verses 
to the other. Mr. Browning, in particular, had not the smallest 
notion that the circumstances of their betrothal had led Miss Bar- 
rett into any artistic expression of feeling. As little did he suspect 
it during their honeymoon in Paris, or during their first crowded 
weeks in Italy. They settled, at length, in Pisa; and being quitted 
by Mrs. Jamieson and her niece, in a very calm and happy mood 
the young couple took up each his or her separate work. 

‘‘ Their custom was, Mr. Browning said, to write alone, and 
not to show each other what they had written. This was a rule 
which he sometimes broke through, but she never. He had 
the habit of working in a downstairs room, where their meals 
were spread, while Mrs. Browning studied in a room on the floor 
above. One day, early in 1847, their breakfast being over, Mrs. 
Browning went upstairs while her husband stood at the window 
watching the street till the table should be cleared. He was pres-~ 
ently aware of some one behind him, although the servant was 
gone. It was Mrs. Browning, who held him by the shoulder to 


- prevent his turning to look at her, and at the same time pushed a 


packet of papers into the pocket of his coat. She told him to read 
that, and to tear it up if he did not like it; and then she fled again 
to her own room. . 

‘*Mr. Browning settled himself at the table, and unfolded the 
parcel. It contained the series of sonnets which have now become 
so illustrious, As he yead, his emotion and delight may be con- 
ceived. Before he had Fished it was impossible for him to re- 
strain himself, and, regardless of his promise, he rushed upstairs, 
and stormed that guarded citadel. He was early conscious that 
these were treasures not to be kept from the world; ‘1 dared not 
reserve to myself,’ he said, ‘the finest sonnets written in any lan- 
guage since Shakespeare’s.’ But Mrs. Browning was very loath 
indeed to consent to the publication of what had been the very 
notes and chronicle of her betrothal. At length she was persuaded 
to permit her friend, Miss Mary Russell Mitford, to whom they 
had originally been sent in manuscript, to pass them through the 
press, although she absolutely declined to accede to Miss Mitford's 
suggestion that they should appear in one of the fashionable an- 
nuals of the day. Accordingly a small volume was printed entitled 
‘Sonnets | by | E. B. B, | Reading | Not for Publication | 1847 | ’ 
an octavo of 47 pages. 

‘* When it was determined to publish the sonnets in the volumes. 
of 1850, the question of a title arose. The name which was 
ultimately chosen, ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ was invented 
by Mr. Browning, as an ingenious device to veil the true author- 
ship, and yet to suggest kinship with that beautiful lyric, called 
‘Caterina to Camoens,’ in which so similar a passion had been ex- 
pressed, Long before he ever heard of these poems, Mr. Brown- 
ing called his wife his ‘own little Portuguese,’ and so, when she 
proposed ‘Sonnets Translated from the Bosnian,’ he, catching at 
the happy thought of ‘translated,’ replied, ‘No, not Bosnian— 
that means nothing,—but from the Portuguese! They are Cate- 
rina’s sonnets!’ And so, in half a joke, half a conceit, the 
famous title was invented.”’ 


‘* Trilbyana ”’ 


THE CHICAGO 7rzbune of Sunday, Dec. 2, reprints from 
Harper's the pictures of, and passages about, Joe Sibley which 
provoked Mr, Whistler’s threatened libel-suit. The revised pas- 
sages, as they appear in book-form, are also given. 1 doubt that 
Mr. Whistler will bring the 7rzéune into court for its deliberate 
repetition of the Harpers’ alleged offence. If he does, he may get the 
same damages he got from Mr..Ruskin, in a certain famous suit— 
one farthing, without costs. 


IT IS HARDLY necessary to say that Mr. Du Maurier's work as 

a novelist is in no way matched by his work as a draughtsman, as 
exemplified, for instance, in the 120 drawings for ‘‘ Trilby” now 
on exhibition at the Avery gallery. Until he began to write he 
was known merely as the author of innumerable caricatures, which 
had a certain vogue because they were at the same time pictures 
of fashionable society; but even of these the legend was often the 

best part. He had mastered many types, but they were nothing 
more than that; and one had seen his millionaires and swells and 

singing people and artists until one had grown rather tired of them. 

Then, suddenly, it was found, with the first chapters of his first 

-novel, that in writing he could give to all these well-known figures 
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individuality, could make flesh and blood of them, The drawings 
themselves, at least those done as illustrations for his two romances, 
seem to have gained by that discovery. These do not appear to 
be the same French blouses and English guardsmen. Something 
has got into them, a touch of life, which they did not have before. 
Yet no one will say that the Little Billee of the drawings now ex- 
hibited at Avery’s gallery is even a shadow of the Little Billee of 
the text. Of Trilby there is not so much as the famous foot. Any 
schoolboy, almost, might have made as clever a travesty of the 
Venus de Milo. The best presentment of the gigantic Taffy is 
that in which he poses as the Ilyssus. The Laird 0’ Cockpen is 
much better, being frequently very like Mr. George W. Cable, 
particularly where he listens to Trilby’s confession—an accidental 
likeness, no doubt, but one that increases our respect for the Laird. 
The intentional likeness of Frederick Walker, who is said to be 
the real original of Little Billee, is vastly superior to the ideal one; 
and the many unnamed figures in the more crowded compositions 
that appear to have been sketched from the life or from a particu- 
larly vivid memory are among the most amusing and enjoyable 
things in the drawings, 

But it must not be denied that there is here and there a bit of 
chic that approaches the ideal—something not easily to be discov- 
ered in the artist’s former work. Svengali is throughout a crea- 
tion of this sort, He is as grotesquely romantic, as Mephistophel- 
ian a figure in the illustration as in the printed page. The only 
failure is the head (on page 59 of the book) which is in more senses 
than one ‘‘as bad as they make them.” He is excellent where he 
laughs over the two Englishmen cleaning themselves ; he is delight- 
ful where he examines the roof of Trilby’s mouth, ‘‘ like the dome 
of the Panthéon,” ‘‘room in it for ‘toutes les gloires de la 
France,’”’ Where he stands in the midst of the crowded studio, 
‘* All as it Used to Be,” he looks every inch the artist, more so 
than the ‘‘idle apprentic@®’ lounging against the door-jamb. If 
there were such a man, one who had sunk his whole soul in his 
art, he might look like this, or like the same figure in the hussar 
uniform, a Semitic conqueror ‘‘out of the mysterious East.” 
There is a touch of the spirit of the illustrators of the romantic 
period in the pictures of the Christmas festivities, especially in the 
two that illustrate the peculiar interchange of réles between Little 
Billee and the festive Ribot, and in the sketch of Zouzou as the 
‘¢ Ducal French Fighting-Cock.”’ The scenes of common life, too, 
are admirable, the free-and-easy, the ‘‘ Happy Dinner," the bar- 
gainigg of the Laird with Mme. Vinard—‘‘ Je prong!’’—and the 
scene at the rehearsal where ‘‘ The First Violin Loses his Temper.’’ 
The art of the drawings is all in expression and action, and Du 
Maurier, in spite of all that is French in him, is thoroughly British 
in this and a descendant in the right lirfe of Hogarth, Cruikshank 
and Leech. 


THERE were two annoying misprints in E, L. B.’s communica- 
tion, last week. ‘‘ Terragus’’ should, of course, have been ‘‘ Fer- 
ragus”; and gréfe should have been fré¢: it was Musset, not 
Trilby, who was ready. And the name of M, de Latouche should 
have been given as it is here. 





Music 
Verdi’s ‘* Otello’’ Revived 

THE REVIVAL of Verdi's great work at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Monday evening was the most interesting feature of the 
operatic season up to the present time. This was due, not only 
to the intrinsic nobility of. the opera itself, which will remain one 
of the clearest demonstrations of Verdi’s possession of genius, but 
also to the splendid character of the work done by some of the 
principal artists. M. Victor Maurel, who was chosen by the com- 
poser to ‘‘ create’ his Iago and also his Falstaff, was practically a 
newcomer. He was here twenty years ago, when both his voice 
and art were young.. He returns with his voice somewhat worn, 
but his art that of one of the masters of the lyric stage. Maurel 
is the foremost baritone of the day, and his Iago is one of his finest 
creations, His embodiment of the character has not been excelled 
by any actor within the memory of living men, except Edwin 
Booth. His singing is the perfection of dramatic style, with its 
noble repose, its infinite variety of delicate and eloquent nuances 
and its complete freedom from cheap and vulgar device. Signor 
Tamagno’s Otello is page f known here as a vivid, passionate and 
reasonable interpretation of an intensely tragic réle. Nothing more 
overwhelming in emotional forge has been heard on the stage in 
recent pei than his outburst of grief over the dead Desdemona. 
Mme. Emma Eames makes a lovely, winning heroine of the tra- 
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gedy—and sings the music with sentiment and refinement, albeit 
her impersonation as a whole lacks emphasis. The other members 
of the cast are acceptable. ‘‘ Otello” ought to be one of the operas 
chosen for reasonably frequent repetition this winter. 





The Drama 
‘¢ ThegMasqueraders "’ at the Empire 

IF THIS NEW PLAY, with which the regular stock-company of 
the Empire Theatre began its season last Monday evening, had 
not been written by so prominent and popular a playwright as Mr, 
H. A. Jones, it would not have been taken quite so seriously as it 
has been by the great majority of the critics of the daily press, 
here and in London. As a work of dramatic art, or a study of 
contemporaneous men and manners, it is far inferior to either 
‘*Judah” or ‘* The Middleman.” In fact, it is nothing more nor 
less than a drama of situation, superior to most of its class in im- 
agination, workmanship and literary ability, but nevertheless an 
ordinary domestic melodrama, mainly dependent for its success 
upon the startling nature of its incidents. The foundation of the 
story rests upon the old supposition of two men in love with the 
same woman, One of these lovers, Sir Brice Skene, is the reck- 
less, heartless, fascinating and devilish baronet who has been per- 
secuting innumerable virtuous heroines for a century or so, and 
the other, David Remon, is a refined and imaginative scholar, a 
great astronomer, whose passion is a sort of reverential worship. 
The object of their adoration is Dulcie Larondie, a girl of good 
parentage, liberal education and refined instincts, who finds the 
life of a governess tedious and -so becomes a barmaid, A more 
improbable and inconsistent set of premises could scarcely be im- 
agined. In the first place, a girl of Dulcie’s supposed character 
and social standing would seek a means of livelihood anywhere 
rather than in a tap-room, and in the second, it is extremely un- 
likely, to say the least, that the same girl would find equal favor 
in the eyes of a gambler, roisterer and sensualist, and in those of 
a sensitive and polished scholar. These, however, are the condi- 
tions upon which Mr. Jones insists, and the play shows, in a series 
of tableaux, the progress of the struggle between the rivals for the 
possession of their enchantress, In the opening scene, during an 
interval between the dances at a hunt ball, a number of young 
bloods hold an auction for the sale of one of Dulcie’s kisses. 
Remon, furious at the insult, nevertheless joins in the contest to 
the full extent of his means, but is outbidden by the baronet, who 
clinches his triumph by announcing that Dulcie has promised to te 
his wife. Four years later Skene is on the brink of ruin, and his 
wife almost mad with shame and misery, the result of his brutality, 
although she still maintains her position as a leader of society. It 
is at one of her receptions that her rascally husbartd bluntly in- 
forms her of the coming catastrophe, in the hearing of Remon, 
who is now rich and hastens to put his fortune at her disposal, 
This ends the second act. 

In the third Skene endeavors to compel his wretched wife to 
draw upon Remon for a large sum by threatening to rob her of 
her child, and Dulcie sees no refuge except in flight. She has al- 
ready made her preparations, when Remon enters to announce his 
departure upon a dangerous expedition to Africa, and out of this 
situation grows a love scene, which is interrupted by the husband, 
Then follows the scene which made the play in London, Skene 
demands money, which Remon refuses, but the latter, as if by ir- 
spiration, offers to stake his whole fortune against his rival's wife 
and child. After a moment's hesitation Skene consents and Dulcie 
agrees to be bound by the result. As she stands there, the men 
cut cards to decide the question of her ownership, and, after the 
suspense has been prolonged to the uttermost, Remon wins. The 
applause after this scene on Monday night was enthusiastic. In 
the concluding act Dulcie’s scruples and Remon's conscience are 
both awakened, and they separate, after the one really honest and 
dramatic scene in the whole play, Remon starting for Africa and 
Dulcie returning to her sister. There are many other characters 
in the play, but they are all conventional, and make little impression 
upon the memory. There is, also, a quantity of satirical and epi- 
grammatic dialogue which is indisputably clever, but smacks too 
strongly of the lamp. ll that is vital in the piece is to be found 
in the two episodes which have been described, the sale of the kiss 
and the sale, for that is what it amounts to, of the woman. The 
latter device is unpleasant and improbable, though not without 
sec gpl but it is skilfully and powerfully presented, and affords, 

yond question, an exciting climax. The acting, on the first - 
night, was competent, but might have been better. Mr. Miller 
lacked fervor, vitality and imagination as Remon, but was finely 
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passionate in the one great crisis. Mr. Faversham reduced the 
baronet almost to a caricature by nervous exaggeration, and Miss 
Viola Allen exhibited signs of strain both in her gaiety and in her 
sentiment. Mr. Dodson distinguished himself by his admirably 
crisp delivery of Mr. Jones's epigrams, and all the other performers 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The piece will probably run 
for a long time. 





The Fine Arts 
Exhibition of the Water-Color Club 

THOUGH NOT AT all points as good as its exhibiton of last year, 
the display of the New York Water-Color Club at the Fine Art 
Society's building in Fifty-seventh Street includes some remarkable 
paintings, and a large majority that are enjoyable. Among the 
best are Mr. John La Farge’s pictures of Samoan life, as delightful 
in color as anything that great colorist has done. The ruddy 
skins, fine muscular development and unconscious grace of these 
Pacific islanders would charm a Rubens or a Tintoretto, and their 
setting of green foliage and pearly sky or water is worthy of such 
superb creatures. The ‘‘Girl Sliding the Papa Sela,” that is to 
say, down a waterfall near Apia, has the subdued brilliancy of one 
of those antique jewels of pearl and gold and many-colored enamel, 
the taste for which went out with the Renaissance ; in the ‘‘ Samoan 
Girl Coming from Bath”’ the reflection on the wet skin of blue sky 
and the huge green leaf that she holds over her head for a parasol 
brings all into a still finer harmony; and the barbaric ‘‘ Soldiers 
Bringing Presents of Food”’ in its quiet opulence of color is be- 
yond praise. We pity those who cannot see in these drawings the 
qualities of a master, and who throw away their dollars on un- 
authenticated rags and tatters of things which, at their best, were 
simply laughable. Work which is admirable in quite another way 
is shown by Mr. George H. Clements, some of whose drawings, 
shown at a former exhibition of the Club, we noticed for the vigor- 
ous personality that was evident in them. Since then the artist 
has not, to our knowledge, exhibited anything. He has here three 
drawings, of which two are figure pieces, His ‘‘ Tangerine Mar- 
riage Procession” is a sort of ‘‘ barbaric yawp” in white, black, 
brown and vermilion; but what a fury of action init! The fore- 
most Arab, throwing up his gun, dances, like Frémiet’s ‘‘ Bear- 
dancer,”’ with every muscle; others of the escort come on pell- 
mell; the musicians force their way through the prickly aloes by 
the roadside, to avoid being trampled on; and the bride’s dahabeah 
is guarded by other wild-locking Semites, clothed in white and 
scarlet. Mr. Clements’s great talent is in his thorough comprehen- 
sion of the matter in hand. Every line, every touch of color is ex- 
pressive, and the picture is the crushed-out essence of the subject. 
This is still more apparent in his ‘‘ French Peasants” resting in a 

’ hay-field; an ordinary subject enough, but as much a revelation as 
if French peasants had never been drawn or painted before. A 
few strokes of a brush dipped in sepia outline the group, and the 
figures are modelled and brought out from the background with a 
few broad washes; but each tone has been weighed and measured 
against every other, and the drawing is, in its way, a final judg- 
ment, a summing up of the artistic possibilities of the case, It 
may look ‘‘ sketchy’; but a work is finished when there is nothing 
more to be done. 

No other newcomer shows anything like Mr. Clements’s power. 
Mr. Arthur B. Davies's pictures of children are good in color, but 
weak in drawing. Rosina Emmett Sherwood’s picture of ‘‘ Hay- 
stacks” shows decided progress. There are very good flower 
and still-life pieces by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Mrs. M; Huxford Luce and 
Cornelia F. Maury, Charles C. Curran has a ‘‘Shore of Lake 
Erie,” with a successful effect of sunlight through smoke from 
forest fires, and there are other good landscapes by J. Appleton 
Brown, R. K, Mygott, Robert C, Minor and Frederick B. Wil- 
liams. Night pieces abound, and some are ercellent—a ‘* Noc- 
turne,” by Louis P, Dessar, ‘‘ A Moonlight Evening in a Harbor,” 
by Henry C, White, ‘‘ Introspection,” by F; H. Lungren; and 
“‘Yachts at Night,” by Theodore Robinson. Childe Hassam 
shows ‘‘ A Gloucester Street” and a brilliant bit of ‘‘ Celia Thax- 
ter's Garden.” Another garden-scene of considerable beauty is 
Mr, Gerard L. Steenk's ‘‘ Bit of Holland,” with many-colored beds 
of tulips and a long, low dwelling in a grove at the back of them. 


There ate, man drawings in pastels, of which are some of 
those Fe a § oh 





Art Notes 
WATER-COLOR painting began as a Dutch art, and, though the 
English seemed likely for a time to capture it, the best practition- 
‘rs are now again to be found in Holland, No other contemporary 
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school of water-color painting can show as good technique, as un- 
failing a gift of harmony as that including the Mauves, Breitner, 
Vrolyck, Gravesande, Kever, Mesday, Neuhuys and Artz, These 
qualities are also shown, though in a less degree, in the same 
artists’ works in oil, Some fifty-eight subjects by the last-named 
painter, who died in 1890, are on exhibition at Macbeth’s gallery. 
They comprise simple landscape and figure pieces, studies of fish- 
ing-boats, geese, mowers, fishers drying nets and other such 
familiar subjects, treated often with the decision of a study from 
the life, but.with a feeling for composition which is never at fault. 
Half a score charcoal drawings have the same artistic quality, as 
though the man could not, if he were to try, do anything devoid of 
permanent value. 


—Mr. Edwin A. Abbey sails from England for the United 
States in January. He will bring the first half of the frieze he is 
painting for the Boston Public Library. This half is over ninety 
feet long. 


To Subscribers 


We wish to obtain a few copies of The Critic of June 16, and 
will give in exchange for them an equal number of if of 
our issue of Nov. 17, containing nearly two pages of ** Trilby- 
ana,” including Mr. Whistler's letter protesting against the 
character of Joe Sibley in Mr. Du Maurier's novel. Subscribers 
willing to make the exchange will kindly notify us by postcard 
before sending. 

THE CRITIC CO., 287 FourtH Avenue, New York. 





Notes 


DR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS has in the Scribner press a 
volume on ‘‘ The Religions of Japan,” Which is said to be the first 
work wholly devoted to the subject. It is the result of years of 
special study and travel. 


—Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Piccino” may be classed among the success- 
ful books, as the advance-orders number at least 10,000. A high- 
water mark, one would say, though the advance-orders for Mr. 
Crawford’s ‘‘ The Ralstons,’’ which will be published in January, 
already number 20,000, 


—D., Appleton & Co. have recently copyrighted and published 
‘*The Story of Ung’”’ by Rudyard Kipling; ‘‘ Powder and Paint”’ 
and ‘‘Mr. Webster,” by Mrs, W. K. Clifford; ‘‘The Mini8ter’s 
Dog,’ by Maarten Maartens ; the first volume of ‘‘ The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” by John Oliver Hobbes; the first 
volume of ‘‘ James Vansettart’s Vengeance,” by Mrs. J. L. Needell; 
the first volume of ‘‘The Lady of the Pool,” by Anthony Hope; 
and ‘‘ Noemi,” by S, Baring-Gould, 


—George Moore's new book, ‘‘Celibates,’’ will be published in 
this country by Macmillan & Co., who, with the fate of ‘‘ Esther 
Waters”’ before them, have taken care to protect this book with 
all the force of the copyright law. 

—Miss Varina Jefferson Davis, whose literary work has hereto- 
fore been in the way of folk-lore and of short stories, has just 
completed a novel founded upon a singular fact. It is called 
‘*The Veiled Doctor,” and tells the story of an over-sensitive man 
whose married life with a not very sensitive young woman was a 
tragedy to both of them. It is a strange story, and one likely te 
attract attention, as it is quite out of the line which is so popular 
at the present time. , 


—The Prince de Joinville, whose ‘‘ Souvenirs ” will be published 
by Macmillan & Co, on the 15th, was the third son of Louis Philippe, 
and was born in 1813. He served during our Civil War under 
Gen. McClellan in the Peninsular Campaign, and later in the 
Franco-Prussian War. His ‘‘Souvenirs”’ cover the period from 
his birth to 1848, and include a most interesting description of the 
bringing of Napol* on’s body from St. Helena to Paris, a duty al- 
lotted to him by his father, the King. 

—‘* Timar’s Two Worlds,” one of the two books by Jékai re- 
viewed in last week's Crztzc, can hardly be credited to his ‘' latter 
days,”’ writes W. M. G. of Cambridge, Mass. A German trans- 
lation appeared 21 years ago, and English versions in 1885 (New 
York) and 1888 (Edinburgh). 

—D. M. writes from Morrisville, Vermont, that he ‘‘ picked up” 
a copy of ‘‘ The Harbinger ’’ (1833) at Briggs’s bookstore, Utica, 
N. Y., not long ago, for 25 cents. The Foote copy, sold by 
Bangs & Co. last week, brought $15. The volume contains ‘‘ The 
Last Leaf,” here printed for the first time in book-form; its first 
appearance in any form was in 7he Amateur, March 26, 1831. 
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—The fourth volume of John Bach McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States ’’ will be ready for publication by D. 
Appleton & Co. early in the new year. It opens with the repeal 
of the British Orders in Council and the close of the armistice con- 
cluded just before the surrender of Hull, and takes up the story of 
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Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith informally on Nov. 10. Mr. Charles 
Orr, librarian of the Case Library, is about to print a small edition 
of ‘‘ Letters from Little Mountain,” by Artemus Ward. These 
letters were written for the Cleveland P/azm Dealer in the sixties, 
and have never been reprinted. 


























the second war for independence. 


a largish affair,”’ 


—The Queen of Italy gave an audience to Zola on Dec. 4 at 
Rome, and, as the novelist declared later, proved herself perfectly 


conversant with his works. 
the Pope. 


—Mr. Grant Allen has written a new novel called ‘‘ The Woman 
He is said to have ‘‘ given his modern heart to her.”’ 
This description and the 
fact that it will be published in the Keynote Series, lead us to think 
that it is the novel Mr. Allen wrote some time ago, but was in- 
duced by his conservative publishers to keep in manuscript. 
sidering what his publishers have accepted, from time to time, we 
may expect a shock, if not a surprise, when ‘‘ The Woman Who 
She will be introduced in this country by Roberts 


Who Did,” 
It will be published by Mr. John Lane, 


Did” appears. 


. Bros., the American publishers of the series. 


_—A new ballad by Bret Harte, ‘‘A Question of Privilege Re- 
” will be published in the February 
It is in his earlier manner, and tells of the doleful fate 
that befel a man who stuttered. A. Conan Doyle will have a poem 
in the January Scrébner called ‘‘A Forgotten Tale,” 


ported by Truthful James, 
Scribner. 


Grant’s essays on 
magazine. 


—The famous French café chantant singer, Mile. Yvette Guil- 
bert, has signed a contract to come to this country in January. 
Up to the present time Mlle, Yvette has refused the most tempt - 
ing offers to cross the ocean, though she crossed the Channel, 


which is much more disagreeable, last year. 


of The Critic to write of concert-hall singers. 
in favor of Mile. Yvette, because she is the greatest artist in her 


line in the world. 


—The illustrated edition of ‘‘ Border Ballads,” 
is limited to 750 copies 
only, one half of which are destined for ttie United States, 

—The Rowfant Club of Cleveland asked a small number of 


Lang and published by Longmans & Co., 


‘friendly strangers,” on Nov, 12, to inspect an interesting collec- 


tion of limited editions owned by members. 


M. Zola had already ‘‘ interviewed” 


‘*The Art of Living” began in the December 


The closing chapter treats, 
among other things, of the early magazines and periodicals. 
diagrams and maps in outline and color illustrate the text. 

—Mr. Henry B. Fuller has just finished a new novel, ‘‘ rather 
which will be published by Harper & Bros, in 
March. The name has not yet been decided upon. 
that it will be as good a one as ‘* The Cliff-Dwellers.”’ 


Many 





Publications Received 


Almanac, Protestant Episcopal, The. 
Annual Report of Columbia Colle 


aa Thos. Whittaker. 


asc. 
New York: Columbia Coll. 


Baker, Mrs. W. Pictures of Swesten Lite’ Life. $3.75. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Let us ho Barrett, F. Justification of Andrew Lebrun. D. Appleton & Co. 

et ui P€  Bjérnson, Bjornstjerne. Synnivé Solbakken. $1.25 Macmil.an & Co. 
Browning, E. B. Sonnets from the ’ortuguese, im ried by 

arles Scribner’ 8 Sons. 

Buckley, J. M. Travels in Three Continents. unt & Eaton. 

Century azine. May—Oct. 1894. Vol. XLVIIL. Century Co. 

Cornish, C. J, Wild Animals in Captivity. $3.50. Macmillan & Co. 

Curtis, 6. W: Literary and Social Hssays. ap hd & — 


De Pompéry, E. Petites Histoires Enfantines. Ed. by W. 8. Lyo 


Eliot, ° Silas Marner. 
Field, K 


Gordon, J. Poppea. $ 
Con- 


Theatricals. 


pam, H, 
ing, C, Under Fire. 


Lamont, H. Specimens of — 
Lowell, P. Occult Japan. $1.7 
Lyly, J. Endymion, the Man ix the Moon, 


McClelland, i G. St. John’s Wooing. 
W. Ministers of Grace. 
Macaulay, ora. Essay on John Milton. 
to the Front. 
ivilization, $7.50. Ed. by A. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 0c. 


Owen, R. Life of Richard Owen. 
Renornete H. 8. rn ea pape to English ‘Literature. 


McGlasson 


Marden, O. S. Pushin 
Maspero, G. Dawn of 


Merrill, G. B. 
Milton, J. 


Robert 


Peel, Polar Gleams. 
Prelude to Poetry. 


Eckstein, E. Der Besuch im Carcer, 


t. Love-Songs of 
Giberne, A. Radiant Suns. 


Greene, R. Green Pastures. 


82. 
Ed, by if) Rhys. $:. 


aynard, Merrill & & Co. 

Ed. by W. 8. wom oF 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Macmillan & Co’ 
J. B. Lippincott Co’ 


Sx. nae 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Childhood. Bi. 
$1.75. 


Ed, by A. B. Grosart. 


Hannett, J. History of the Art of Bookbinding. Ed. by W. S, Brassington. 
Harris, J.C. Little Mr. Thimblefinger. 


. Maemillan & Co, 
Bowgtee one & Co, 
a & Bros. 
Shaeett Co, 


olt & Co. 
toupee ifflin & Co, 

Ed. by G. P. Baker. 
Henry Holt & Co, 
Harper & Bros, 
Harper & Bros. 
merican Book Co, 
Hou itis Mifflin & Co. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
San Francisco: Harvard Club. 


$2. 


asc. 
$1.50, 


American Book Co, 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Henry Holt & Co, 

. C. McClurg & Co, 
es & Co, 


2 vols. 


Rand “= Mg: = t — pat D - r & Bros. 
andolp cago: Donohue, aL. rry &C 
It is not the function Ridgely, i. W. Old Brick Churches of Maryland. 82 cree 


Exception is made 


St. Nicholas, 1894. 
Scott, W. Woodstock. 
: Shakespeare, W. 
edited by Andrew 


a 


Rowlands, BE, A. Spell of Ursula, 
2 Vols. 


6oc, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 0c. 
Shaler, N.S. Sea and Land. 
Social Regier Philadelphia, 1895. 
ein, E. A, Greek Grammar 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Sentury Ca, 
American . Kook Co. 
American Book Co. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

he York: Social Register Ass'n, 
Macmillan & Co, 


$2.50. 


‘. Grosart. 


Spencer, E. The Poet of Poets. Ed. by A. Py: 25. 
A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Spencer, E., Lyric Poems of. Ed, by E. Rhys. §. Macmillan & Co, 
ene ke outs, of Babette. Harper & Bros, 
arner . Golden 
The Club entertained _~ bt eA Fata 


Young, E.R. Oowikapun. §r. 


Hunt & Eaton, 






















You -won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
AS Smoking until you 
r% use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, 


merean Tomecea Cou, 
The American Tobacco Co., Ma. 





MUSIC 2 All the os area eae clas- 

OO ree ce of netrument in all 

published forms. sheet music. 

Cataloguee. and music, DITSON SemipANY, 

Boston, N. Y., Phila. : 
Boston, U. S. A. 

~~ HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church. 
THE perches 


-EURO! BA: 
New Old eeu ol wd Art Club, 
& DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 
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Pee E. ‘Banari An- 
drews of Brown University 
has prepared the text for 
Sorrpner’s Maaazine’s “History 
or THE Last Quarter CENTURY 
In THE Unrrep Srartzs, 1869- 
1895,” which will be the chief 
feature for the coming year. 
President Andrews has been 
not only a constant student 
of the events which have made 
these years so remarkable, 
but has gained a special rep- 
utation for picturesque and 
graphic narrative. 

The topics treated in the 
early chapters are still fresh 


lin the minds of most readers, 


and include among hundreds 
of others such subjects as: 





General Grant as Civil Chief. 

The Ku-Kluz-Klan, 

Chinése Immigration. 

Decaf of the Merchant Marine. 

The ( hicago Fire. 

florace Greeley and His Caree". 

The Credit Mobilier Scandal. 

The Great Panic of 1878 

Carpet-Bag Governments. 

The Whiskey Ring. 

The Centennial Ce'ebration. 
Secretary of War Belknap. 

Exposure of the Indian Ring. 

Black Hilise Excitement. 

Ouster’s Indian Fights. 

The Discovery of the Great Divide. 
Completion of the Transcontinental Railroad, 
The Reconstruction Period, 

Grant's First Cabinet, 

The Fourteenth Amendment, etc., etc, 


This serial history gives the 
only part of the History of the 
United States that has not 
been written and re-written. 
The illustrations will be a 
great feature. . 

Subscriptions for Seribner’s Magazine for 18% 


should be sent now. $3.00 a4 year. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 158-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Number 668 


















“This thoughtful and sug- 
gestive volume is indeed what 
the title-page asserts, a series 
of ‘Plain Talks to Young Men 
and Women,’ and in the per- 
manent form now given them 
they will be largely welcomed 


by hundreds who heard them. The topivs dealt 
with, such as ‘The Aim of Life,’ * Habit,’ ‘Com- 
panionship,’ ‘Temperance, ’* Debt,’ ‘Ethicsof Amus+- 
ment,’ ‘Orthodoxy,’ etc., are practical and vital in 
the work of character building. There is nothing of 
goody-goody sentimentalism in them, but there are 
rather the though!ful utterances of a manly man to 
tho:e to whom he held the relation of teacher, 
leader and adviser. Dr. Moxom amply merits the 
~ cf the larger audiences this volume gives 
m - 


THE AIM OF LIFE. 
Moxom. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS. 


By Rev. Paumur 8. 








CELEBRATED HATS, 


--AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anp 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 23d Street 


and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK, 


re es @ 
The Critic 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE AND THE ARTS. 


(Established 1881.) 





ONE YEAR, $3. 
MONTHS, $1. 


SIX MONTHS, $1.50. FOUR 
SINGLE CUPIES, 10 CTS, 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
postage $1 per year extra, 
Handy Binder, $1, 
“Essays from The Critic,’ $1. 
with ** Essays,"’ $3.50. 


The Critic Co. }}: 


Critic one year, with binder, $3.50. 
Critic one year 


B. Gitper, ponte. 
a Gitper, Treas. & Sec, 





Bangs & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION, MONDAY, 
DEC. 17th, and following dayé; 


The, CERRARY of the late WHIZAN LAWTEE, 
of New Rochelle. 


With additions from be wr sources, form 
attractive collection of Books in various de- 
partimentsof Literature, Standard Works, 
many in limited editions and in 
han e bindings. Illus- 

me. SF Works, 


ete., © 
Catalogues mailed upon application to the Auctioneers, 


Bangs & Co. have almost daily sales of 
braries, pete Se cone ao ga 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
2 65, 672 Gorgeous Holiday pad Jeventle one 


354,672 
148,782 Be Prager meee: ee palcn. 


Grand Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Free. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., 7 Hii Siw vox. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are bein M4 made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions to 
all periodicals. 


PRENTAND'S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


M eens English and American 
Boo " AT OUR PRICE. 





PAPER by the POUND, and envelo 

tity, lower price, than by quires, 
rices marked, on receipt of roc. ° 
ne @ stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wirtiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





. Greater quan- 
mples, all grades, 
Tl. R. JENKINS 











CaTALoGuE of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
Literary Junk Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N. Y, City, now ready, 


Books for the acquire- |. 


December Atlantic 


Contains a Christmas Story and an ac- 
count of Christmas at an English country 
house. It has excellent Stories; Histori- 
cal, Biographical, Critical, 
Essays by | 

Str EDWARD STRACHEY, 

Mary HA.iock Foote, 

AcNeEs REPPLIER, 

HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 

WILLIAM SHARP, 

and others. 


ok Re oe 


Atlantic for 1895 


including 


and Literary 





promises to be very attractive, 


A Serial Story 


By EvizasetH Stuart PuHE-ps, 


A Series of Historical Papers 


of remarkable interest, 


By Joun Fiske. 


Stories, Historical and Biographical Papers, 
Literary and Social Essays, Sketches of 


| Travel and Poetry, may be anticipated from 


Miss PRESTON, 

Miss REPPLIER, 

H. C. MERWIN, 

Mrs. CHOPIN, 
BRADFORD TORREY, 


Ex-Senator DAWES, 
Miss JEWETT, 

Mrs. WIGGIN. 
LAFCADIO HEARN, 
Miss THOMAS, 





TERMS : $4.004 year in advance, postage free. 
Postal Notes and money at risk of sender. Remit 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





H, WILLIAMS 
195 West 10rnH Street, New York, 
* Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
umes or single numbers. 


Sets, vol- 


A BIBELOT FOR ‘BOOKLOVERS.- 

MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: 

A BUNDLE OF PAPERS IMBUED WITH THE 
SOBRIETY OF MIDNIGHT. BY WALTER 
BLACKBURN HARTE. 

A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF WEIGHTY 
TRIFLES AND FANTASTIC, HUMOROUS SPECU- 
LATIONS ON LIFE AND LITERATURE, OF PER- 
MANENT LITERARY CHARM, LOVERS OF THE 
OLD ENGLISH AHUMORISTS WILL ENJOY 
READING THE ROBUST IMAGININGS OF THIS 
BELATED HUMORIST. 

PRICE, CLOTH, $1.25. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


“A Jolly Good Book”’ 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES TODAY. 


By Mary P. Wetts Smirx. A Continuation 
of the ‘‘ Jolly Good Times Series.’ Illus- 
trated by Jesstz MoDzrmorr. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


“A sensible book, sine it is sensible because it is 
merry and natural.”—N. Y. Times, 

* A complete description of the happy every-day 
life of Amacionn children of the present day.” — 
Christian Register. 

‘* Natural, every-day children.” —Churchman, 

“One of the jolliest, most natural and readable 
books we have read for m a day.”—Boston Times. 

At all Bookstores. 1, on receipt of price, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Arena 








OUR LEADERS 


For Boys ai and Girls. 
CHATTERBOX, 1894, 


dren’s annuals. Over 200 
400 pages of choice peeding aes: 4to, 


The new volume of 
rie the King of ali chil- 
ginal illustrations and 
boards. 
$1.25. 


THE BOY'S REVOLT, sate or iow York 


By JaMEs OTs, author of ‘‘ JENNY WREN’s BOARDING 
Hovuss, &c.” Iliustrared. Square 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


ZIG-ZAG JOURNEYS IN THE WHITE 


with excursions to the neighboring Metrop- 
i "By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

Profusely illustrated with heif-tone end other 
engravings. 410, in a handsome new style parti 
cloth cover, especially designed. 00. 

In this volume the reader is shown some of the 
wonders of the recent great world's fair at Chicago. 


LITTLE ONE'S ANNUAL, 1894, 


Illustrated stories and poems for the little ones. 
Edited by Oliver Optic. With 370 original illustra- 
tions. ito, cloth, with handsome cover, $1.75. 


DAN OF MILBROOK A brightly written story 
s of New England life. 

CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of ** Boys or 
i, "etc. With eight full-page spirited illustrations 
from original designs by MERKILL. Large 5150. 


cloth. 

RUBY AT SCHOOL. IWustrated by JESSIE 
McDgErmotr WALcoTT, 16mo, clot. 00. 
A new volume, P g the pop 

and Ruthy” series. 


rf 
1 “ Ruby 





The above are for sale by booksellers generally, or wilt 
i“ _ by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 
ishers, 


_ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS. 


Part I (3 Lessons), cither Language, sent for asc. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN. SPANISH, ALLAN 
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NEW BOOKS Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN& CO. 


BORDER BALLADS,. 


With an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG and 12 Etchings by C. O. MuRKAY. Quarto, Cloth, Gilt 

Top, $7.00. 

ConTENTS: Thomas the Rhvmer—Tamlane—The Wife of Usher’s Well—Clerk Saunders—Sir Roland 
—The Demon Lover—Love Gregor, or the Lars of Lochroyan—The Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie—Helen of Kirk- 
connel—The Twa Corbies—Edorn o’Go: don—The Douglas Tragedy—Glossary. 

(750 copies of this book have been printed, of which 200 have been secu: ed for the United States.) 


MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of H. M. Chapels Royal, etc., ete. 2 volumes, large 8vo. With 8 
copper p!ates, 33 full-page plates, and 34 illustrations in the text, Cloth ornamental, Gilt Top, $10.50, 

It has been my object to illustrate not only the lives of Royal residents within the historic 
but also the character of the events, persons, ceremonies and treasures of art, which, in the 
more than three centuries, have been more or less closely ass“ciated with the palace. Oe as 





building, 
course of 


Continuation of Mr, Gardiner’s History of England. 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTOR- 
ATE, 1649-1660. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Rainburgh, Fellow of Merton College, Honorary S8tu- 
dent of Christ Church, etc. Vol. I., 1649-1651. With 14 maps. 8vyo, $7.00. 


“* Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr. Gardiner’s style. The impartiality, the judi- 
cial temper, which distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are conspicuous in this new volume from 
ite first page to its last.”—Daily News, 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH; in View of Present-Day Difficulties. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Author of ** Prob- 
lems of Christianity aud Scepticism.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


New Tales of Australian Life, 


NUGGETS IN THE DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL, and Other 


Australian Tales. 
By ANDREW ROBERTSON, Author of ‘‘ The Kidnapped Squatter.” Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





AND ME" 





- THE.. 


Ciilldren’s Year Book. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. 


CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY 


EDITH EMERSON FORBES. 


Square 16mo, Clotb, gilt and silver. $1.50. 


‘* The little reading is the salt of the 
day,’’ a mother said, in giving her child 
@ book of Selections. 

“A much needed volume. * * * A wide | 
influence over young hearts,”~ Transcript. 

“Any parent should be glad to have this 
repertory of wholesome and elevating prose 
and verse at hand.”— Nation. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 











The only way to tell 














BOSTON. 
BOOKS _ When calling please ask for Mr. Grant whether you can write 
A pretty metal . J 
AT 4GIV wel pd er Cutter better with TapELLa 
LIBERAL meee re pe books ~— for — fe ‘ 
DISCOUNTS and spec ul sips of books at edeeed| PENS is to try one. 


prices sent for ro-cent stamp. 


F, E, GRANT, Books, 
7 West 42 NEW YORK. 


J 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 


Sold in 25 cent and 61,25 boxes, Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave,, New York, 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 Fourtn Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIisITION DAILY 12 ¢1!1 SUNDayY. 








“In the battle of life, the 
man that exercises his will 
makes it a stronger and more 
effective force in proportion 
to the extent to which such 
exercise is intelligently and 


perseveringly maintained, while the man who is 
content to float down the stream of life with little 
exercise of his will in attempts to direct his course, 
will become less and lesa able to exercise it as 
emergencies arise,” is what the author says on 
page 11 of 


The Power of the Will; or, Success— 
By H. Risborough Sharman. 16mo. Limp 
cloth. 50 cents. 


At ali Bookstores, Postpaid on receipt of price, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


A PANORAMA 
442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resomces of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over 
the 


New York Centra 


“‘ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD ” 





For a copy of “The Luxury of Modera Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


wit 
Cure a Bad Skin and 
Preserve a Good 
One. 

Apply at Night, Wash 
off in the Morning, 
For sale everywhere 

by Druggists and 
Pancy Goods 
Dealers. 








RRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 W. gist St., 
New York. 


“ Trilbyana” 


We have reprinted from Zhe Critic 

Nov. 17 (Fiction Number, containing 
two pages of “ Trilbyana”) the portrait 
of Mr. Whistler and that of Mr. Du Mau- 
rier (by himself). Paper suitable for 
framing has been used. Ten cents each. 


THE CRITIC Co., 











287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


















EDUCATIONAL 


The Critic 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacners’ Acency, 


Oldest and best known in the U. S. 
Established 1855. 


g East 14Tu Steeer, N. Y. 


An is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
An Age ney If it parey nears ot Roe pes a 4 Br in 

about them somethi: t as to 
as That rocomenenlla teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 











CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewen, D.D., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN ppavntg sd FOR BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
i ar opens 19, 
D Thorough po > he College or Business. 
REY. JAMES STODDARD, Principal. 








Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary ror Girts. 


Terms, $500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for and particulars ne 
Sara J. Smiru, Principa 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
York City. Primary and College vies oeig of courses. 

New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
nasium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY 
M Conn, College Preparatory. English Courses. French 
German, Art, Music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 

Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. Twentieth 
S , opens Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis T 
Rosbere, M. A,, Rector. Miss Mary R. HILLarn, 
Principal. 














ILLINOIS 


The OREAD of SEMINARY 
at Mr. Carroi., Itt. FREE. Send fori . 











NEW JERSEY 


Brunswick, New Jersey. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and 
German ing and Day School. College Prepa- 
ration, Art and ‘Music. 
Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, N.Y. Optional Studies. 
S s 1 adv: i Mod La 





ant ny ern Languages Music. 
worn 34 Machers. Send for catalogue to Miss 
W, BOYD, Principal, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
rses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. New building with modern improvements. 
Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 








catalogue. 
St. JOHN’s “MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, Wm. Verbeck. 
Next term begins January oth, 1895. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
will in ember 22d, 1894. 


h 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 








Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Gist Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ASA 


pore UGHEEEPSIE, v. ¥. 
S9TH YEAR. Prepares thorou mee the Gov. 
ind Business U. S, y officer 
ar. 





ernment Academies, a 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary 
. : BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


dn 








NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive 
Tue Misses Exuy's ScHoo. ror GirLs. 


ey ee Th 








* | Catalogue free. 





NEW YORK CITY 





New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English School for Girls. 
55 West 42th Street. 


1SS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 
A few boarding pupi!s taken. Opens October 3. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from Serremper 1st to May ist. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructorsof America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers, 











NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina. 
S* MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Carolina. Advent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 

will begin Sept. 20, 1894. Special attention paid to 

Physical Culture and Hygiene. Address the Rector, 
Rev. B. Smepes, D.D. 





OHIO 
COLLEGE, New Athens, 0., 


FRANKLIN begins 7oth yr. Sept. 3. Board 

tuition, furnished room and ks, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk. ; tota 

cost, $135 a yr.; 8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest, best. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 








Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR. YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA 














‘GLISH Home 
er the charge of 
Marion L. Pecke, 
wo years, Terms, 





THE NEW HOME 


1S THE BEST ONE TO BUY, WRITE TO 


NEW HOME FURNACE CO., 


Norwalk, Ct., or 114 Liberty St., New York. 





Raleigh, North | — 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
leavening strength,—Latest 
eport. 


baa ey ” Highest of all in 
nited States Government 


Rovat Bakinc Powpe#r Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or bo0k: 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send te WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
Importations promptly made, 


Hosiery and 
Underwear. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 
UNRIVALLED 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Lisle Thread, 
Balbriggan, Cashmere, 
and Silk Hose. 


CHILDREN’S HOSE 
and UNDERWEAR. 


Men's Lisle Thread, 
Balbriggan, Cashmere, 
and Silk Half Hose. 


~ STREET, EVENING, AND DRIVING 
GLOVES. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





